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TEMARE OPENS ORGAN 
"IN GREAT COLLEGE HALL 


INSTRUMENT OF 8 STOPS) 


Marge Robert-Morton in the New 
Bovard Administration Build- 

ing of the University of 

4 Southern California. 


| The Van Nuys factory of the Amer- 
fcan Photo Player Company has in- 
“stalled the largest Robert-Morton 
organ in the southwest at the Uni- 
byersity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. This instrument was dedi- 
‘cated by Edwin H. Lemare with re- 
Mcitals June 21 and 23. 
» The organ opening was an impor- 
fant part of the dedication of the new 
$600,000 George Finley Bovard Ad- 
‘ministration Building. The auditor- 
jum in which the organ is placed will 
geat 1,100 on the main floor and 500 
fon each of the two galleries. 
_ The recitals were made a feature of 
the commencement exercises and the 
Musical features of the commence- 
ent made it one of the most interest- 
fing in the forty years’ history of the 
Mniversity. The organ has been erect- 
fed at great expense and is to be made 
one of the assets of the auditorium 
for public worship and public service. 
_ The organ has a total of eighty stops 
and 4,903 pipes. There are thirty-five 
couplers, forty-nine pistons and ten 
pedal movements.’ It is placed on 
Doth sides of the stage and in the tri- 
fangular chambers formed between the 
‘wings of the stage and the walls of 
the auditorium, and the echo is locat- 
ed in the ceiling. The entire organ 
fwith the exception of the pedal bour- 
Mon is enclosed in concrete swell 
Doxes. Eleven sets of movable shut- 
ters in these boxes furnish the means 
expressive control. The console 
% movable within a radius of fifty 
Meet. The action is electro-pneumatic 
d the wind is furnished by a twenty- 
ve horse power fan blower. Three 
fferent wind pressures are use.— 
three and one-half, six and fifteen 
inches. The stops are in the form of 
Stopkeys arranged in one horseshoe- 
Shaped .row and the couplers are 
Mhorter keys above the solo keyboard. 
‘the stopkeys are colored according 
ito the classification of tone which they 
tontrol—the diapasons are white, the 
Mutes blue, the strings amber and the 
eeds red. The combination pistons 
Wisibly affect the stops and are all ad- 
Mustable through the drawer system. 
| Following is the specification of the 
Mstrument: 
:, PEDAL ORGAN. 
| Resultant Bass, 32 ft., 32 notes. 
-~Bombarde, 32 ft., 56 pipes. 
|, Double Open Diapason, 32 ft. (Extension 
Hom Great, 16 ft.), 12 pipes. 
© Open Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
' Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
' Echo Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
2 Becblich, 16 ft. (from Swell Bourdon), 32 
_ Violone, 16 ft. (from Great), 32 notes. 
pontra Viole, 16 ft. (from Choir), 32 


» Fagotto, 16 ft. (from Swell), 32 notes. 
Trombone, 16 ft. (from No. 2 Pedal), 32 


Rotes. 
' Principal, 8 ft. (from 4 Fedal), 32 notes. 
' Flute, 8 ft. (from No. 5 Pedal), 32 notes. 
Cello, 8 ft. (from Solo Gamba and Gam- 
ma Celeste), 32 notes. 
B Dulciane, 8 ft. (from Choir No. 106), 32 
otes. 
_Trumpet, § ft. (from No. 2 Pedal), 32 
es. 
| Flute, 4 ft. (from Pedal No. 5), 32 notes. 
» Compensating Mixture, 80 pipes. 
GREAT ORGAN. 
(Enclosed with the. Choir organ.) 
uble Open Diapason, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
rst Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
cond Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
ird Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Doppel Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
)Viola, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
| Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
* ahler, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
/Octave. 4 ft.. 73 pipes. 
)Wald Flite, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
eolet, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
ixture. 5 ranks, 305 pipes. 
Double Trumpet, 16 ft, 73 pires. 
‘ mpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarion, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
Mclosed in swell box with Great organ.) 
Contra Viole, 16 ft.. 73 pipes. 





Seigen Principal, 8 ft. 73 pipes. 


e 


EDWIN H. LEMARE AT NEW ROBERT-MORTON ORGAN. 











Concert Flute, § ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Quintadena, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Nazard, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 
Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
SOLO ORGAN. 

(In separate swell box.) 
Saxophone, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gross Flite, § ft., 73 pipes. 
Gamba, § ft., 73 pipes. 

Gamba, Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
English Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Stentorphone, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Harp, 49 bars with resonators. 
Chimes, 20 tubular bells. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Horn Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Celeste, Tenor C, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Viol d’ Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viol Celeste, § ft., 61 pipes. 
Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarabella, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Violin, 4 ft., 73 pipes. : 
Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Cornet, 3 ranks, 183 pipes. 
Contra Fagotto, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Fliigel Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
C'arion, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
ECHO ORGAN. 


(Played from Solo keys and affected by 


Solo couplers and Solo swell shoe.) 

Cor de Nuit, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Muted Viole, § ft., 61 pipes. 

Viole Celeste, Tenor C, 8 ft., 49 pipes. 

Zauber Flite, 4 ft., 61 pies. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

At his recital June 21 Mr. Lemare 
played this program: Prelude to 
“Lohengrin,” Wagner; Minuet in A, 
Boccherini; “Sylvine” (from “La Far- 
andole” Suite), Dubois; Sonata No. 6, 
Mendelssohn; “I'll Sing Thee Songs 
of Araby” and “Loch Lomond” (From 
new “Encore Series” of transcriptions 
by E. H. Lemare); Scherzo (From 
D Minor Symphony No. 2), Lemare; 
Improvisation on a theme of three 
bars submitted by audience; Concert 
Overture in C minor, Hollins. 

The program on June 23 was as 
follows: Great G Minor Fugue, Bach; 
Scherzo in F, Hofmann; Prelude to 
“Parsifal,’ Wagner; Sonata in F (by 
request), Lemare; “Minstrel Boy” and 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” (From new 
“Encore Series” of transcriptions by 
E. H. Lemare); Improvisation on a 
theme of three bars submitted by the 
audience; Toccata (from Fifth Sym- 
phony), Widor. 





Degree for Alexander Russell. 

At the recent commencement Syra- 
cuse University conferred the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of music upon 
Alexander Russell, director of music 
in Princeton University and concert 
director of John Wanamaker, New 
York. © 





COLLEGE POST TO GOODWIN 


Will Leave Chicago to Accept Offer 
from Northfield, Minn. 

Chicago will lose one of its most 
prominent organists early in the fall 
when Hugo Goodwin, F. A. G. O., 
will go to Northfield, Minn., to be- 
come organist and professor of music 
at Carleton College. Mr. Goodwin 
was Offered this position with a large 
salary and has accepted the offer. He 
will succeed Edmund Sereno Ender, 
who, as stated previously in The Dia- 
pason, has gone to Baltimore to take 
the positions made vacant by the re- 
moval to Cleveland of Alfred R. Wil- 
lard. 

Mr: Goodwin will have at his dis- 
posal a splendid Steere organ built a 
few years ago, and additions to the 
instrument are contemplated. 

Hugo Goodwin’s last Chicago posi- 
tion has been as organist of the First 
Congregational Church at Evanston. 
While John W. Norton was in the na- 
vy he was organist and choirmaster of 
St. James’ Episcopal Church. Pre- 
-viously he was at the New England 
Congregational Church. 

Mr. Goodwin has made for himself 
an enviable reputation as a concert or- 
ganist and has appeared recently in 
various parts of the country. He was 


solo organist with the Paulist Choris- | 


ters and has made several indepen- 
dent tours. Two years ago he gave a 
recital before the National i 
tion of Organists at Pittsburgh. He 
has also composed a number of organ 


cluding “In the Garden,” “Told by 
the Campfire,” “In Olden Times,” 
“Fountain Sparkling in the Sunlight,” 
“Carnival Passes By,” etc. 

Mr. Goodwin studied piano, har- 
mony and organ with Raphael Baez; 
piano and theory with John Comfort 
Filmore, the noted theorist and au- 
thoritv on Indian music; theory and 
composition with Hugo Kaun; organ 
and composition with Wilhelm Mid- 
delschulte for twelve years; piano and 
composition with Moritz Moszkowski 
and organ and composition with 
Charles Marie Widor. He holds the 
world’s record of the largest number 
of pieces ever played on the organ 
without any repetition. At the con- 
clusion of the 1000th piece a gala con- 
cert was given of music written espe- 
cially for the occasion by American 
composers, Horatio Parker writing 
the 1000th. 





Gregorian Course by Browne. 

Dr. J. Lewis Browne of Chicago is 
giving the Gregorian course at the 
summer school of the Notre Dame 
University Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of each week. 





| election. 


ON TO GREATER THINGS 
CONVENTION KEYNOTE 


PROGRESS SHOWN BY N. A. O. 


Four Days Filled with Instruction 
and Pleasure at Philadelphia— 
Meeting Coming to Chi- 
cago in 1922, 


“Forward to greater things” was 
the keynote sounded in diapason 
tones throughout the fourteenth annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Organists at Philadelphia the 
last week in July and made the meet- 
ing filled with promise of progress in 
the next year, to supplement what has 
been achieved in the last twelve- 
month. A series of recitals on sev- 
eral noteworthy organs, which reach- 
ed a climax when Charles M. Cour- 
boin played the world’s largest organ 
in the Wanamaker store, made musi- 
cal history for the association. The 
reports of work done by such bodies 
as the committee on promotion, 
which has stirred up the clergy to 
the conditions surrounding the organ- 
ists in various churches to an extent 
never before recorded, were written 
down in the business history of the 
organization. 

The organists listened to papers 
and joined in the discussions and sat 
through the recitals nobly despite the 
terrific heat wave, and gathered the 
benefits from all this wealth of enter- 
tainment and instruction by the sweat 
of their brows. The American Organ 
Players’ Club, John Wanamaker, who 
placed the Greek Hall in his estab- 
lishment at the disposal of the con- 
vention, and all the organists of Phil- 
adelphia received warm praise for the 
splendid arrangements for the meet- 
ings and the cordial hospitality met 
at every step. The four days were 
so filled with events from morning 
until bedtime that there was little 
time for rest. The attendance was 
large, more than 250 members regis- 
tering at the convention. 

Next year the sessions will be held 
in Chicago and this will give a long- 
awaited opportunity for the organists 
of the central and western states to 
reap the benefits of these conventions. 
The Chicago invitation was accepted 
by a rousing unanimous vote, on rec- 
ommendation of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Henry S. Fry, who has made an 
excellent record as president in the 
past year, headed the ticket for re- 
i The full roster of new offi- 


| cers is as follows: 


| 


Associa- | 


President—Henry S. Fry, Philadel- 


| phia. 


Vice Presidents—H. Alexander Rus- 
sell, Princeton, N. 1.; Frederick Schlie- 


| der, New York; Mrs. Bruce S. Kea- 


| 
| 
| 
} 





| tor, Asbury Park, N. J. 
pieces which have proved popular, in- | 


Secretary—Willard Irving Nevins, 


| Brooklyn. 


Treasurer—A. Campbell Weston, 
Brooklyn. 

Executive Committee—Reginald L. 
McAll, Mrs. Kate Elizabeth Fox, 
Miss Jane Whittemore, Frank Stew- 
art Adams, Clifford Demarest, John 
Doane, F. W. Riesberg, Lynnwood 
Farnam, Hermon B. Keese, H. S. 
Sammond, Edward K. Macrum, Rollo 
F. Maitland, T. Tertius Noble, Dr. 
John McE. Ward, Albert Reeves Nor- 
ton and John W. Norton. 


Greeted by the Mayor. 

Mayor J. Hampton Moore of Phil- 
adelphia was the first to voice the 
welcome of the city of brotherly love 
to the assembled organists, being in- 
troduced immediately after the open- 
ing session was called to order on 
Tuesday morning by President Fry. 
The city executive was most gracious 
in his remarks, the keynote of which 
was that if there were more music 
in our souls we would be a happier 
people and that belligerency would 
be banished. It seemed to be his 
opinion that music might be able to 
drive wars from the earth. He depre- 
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cated the race after money or after 
pleasure’ which dominated the aspira- 
tions of many people, and the ten- 
dency to drift away from the churches. 
He-also brought up the question 
of dancing, saying that he never had 
been a dancer, but that it was a ques- 
tion what kind of dancing there shall 
be. He pleaded for the banishment 
of the vicious music, including worth- 
less songs and jazz, “calculated to 
dishonor music,” and asked the organ- 
ists to “help give us music that is cal- 
culated to improve our minds and 
senses.” 

Dr. John McE. Ward, president of 
the American Organ Players’ Club, 
welcomed the visitors in the name of 
that famous organization, and George 
Alexander A. West spoke on behalf 
of the Pennsylvania chapter of the 
American. Guild of Organists. Dr. 
Ward in his talk called attention to 
the fact that the first associated body 
of organists was formed in the city 
of brotherly love thirty-one years ago. 
He also promised his personal and of- 
ficial assistance in case any member 
was lost or required “bailing out.” 

President Fry in his opening words 
commended the committee on promo- 
tion of the interests of organists for 
its achievements during the year. 
Dealing with the future he said he 
felt that the association now was in 
a condition where it could take a 
large step forward and suggested that 
the next convention be held in the 
West. 

The report of the treasurer was pre- 
sented by A. Campbell Weston and 
showed a good balance in the treas- 
ury compared with past years. The 
auditing committee, Herbert S. Sam- 
mond chairman, reported that it had 
found the accounts in perfect condi- 
tion. The treasurer’s report was 
adopted by the convention. 

In the absence of the secretary, 
Walter N. Waters, Willard I. Nevins 
was appointed acting secretary. He 
read the report of Mr. Waters, which 
showed a present paidup membership 
of 670. Mr. Waters stated that the 
past year had been notable, as it had 
been marked by greater activity and 
work of a constructive nature than 
many previous years. 

“Membership in the N. A. O. to- 
day,” he said, “is a greater asset in 
an organist’s life and work than it 
ever was before, and the rank and file 
of organists are more self-respecting 
and worthy of respect.” 

“We hear of small towns with six or 
seven or more struggling churches,” he 
said, “all striving to maintain a min- 
ister, an organist and a choir. These 
conditions certainly perpetuate the 
race of inefficient and underpaid or- 
ganists.” 


Committee’s Good Work. 


The report of Chairman Reginald 
L. McAll of the executive committee 
was read next. It pointed out that 
while with the present membership 
the association is solvent, “we need at 
least 1,000 members to provide a 
proper working balance for the ob- 
jects of the association.” 

The good work of the committee 
for promoting the interests of organ- 
ists during the year was set forth in 
the report made by Mr. McAll, which 
gives the record of this as follows: 


: Members of the committe for promot- 
ing the interests of organists were ap- 
pointed in the fail as follows: Messrs. 
Adams, Andrews, Carl, Dickinson, Far- 
nam, Macrum and Sears, to which was 
added Mr. Swinnen to keep in touch on 
theater matters. As Dr. Carl found after 
his election that he would be unable to 
act as chairman, Mr. Farnam accepted 
that appointment. 

The main points in the winter work 
were: 

1. Preparation of the ‘Letter to the 
Clergy,’’ 10,000 copies of which were 
printed. It was mailed to all members. 
It was distributed by members at min- 
isterial gatherings of the various denom- 
inations, notably at the meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Ministers’ Association. 

2. Securing of articles by well-known 
men, ministers and organists. on the 
various phases of our profession. 

3. Formation of a list of seventy-five 
of the leading religious papers of the 
country to whom the following were 
sent. with explanatory letters: 1. Letter 
to the Clergy. 2. Mr. Sammond’s article 
on the choirmaster. 3. Mr. Heinroth’s 
address at Pittsburgh. 4. Henrv B. 
Roney’s address at Chicago in a reprint 
of the May Diapason N. A. O. pages. 5. 
Advance news article on convention and 
short summarv. 6. Convention program 


and Dr. Merrill’s Princeton address. In 
addition these papers were sent by Mr. 
Nevins to manv of the most influential 
musical anc daily papers in the country, 


ten 


es 
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It is estimated: that at least 100 separate 
articles, extracts and paragraphs have 
appeared in the religious press as a re- 
sult of this publicity, in addition to the 
large number of items published in the 
musical journals and daily papers aS a 
result of Mr. Nevins’ and Mr. Riesberg’s 
work. 

4. At the formation of the ‘Theater 
Organists’ Association the committee 
placed itself at the disposal of this body 
through Mr. Adams, and for this purpose 
Mr. Swinnen has been added to the com- 
mittee. 

5. The committee has had Dr. Mer- 
rill’s remarkable address reprinted in an 
edition of 6.000 copies for wide circula- 
tion next fall. 

6. The committee has inserted with 
Dr. Merrill’s address the text of the 
resolution passed by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly at Winona Lake, May 
26, heartily indorsing the work of the 


committee. Similar indorsements will 
be sought next year. 
The state presidents were then 


asked to make their reports and a 
series of interesting statements was 
received. George Henry Day re- 
ported the launching of the Delaware 
chapter on June 1. Charles A. Shel- 
don, Jr., told of activities in Georgia. 
A letter was read from Dr. Francis 
Hemington, the Illinois president. 
Carl Wiesemann, now in Texas, and 
formerly head of the Kentucky chap- 
ter, also wrote a letter. Dr William 
A. Wolf of Lancaster made a stirring 
report detailing the activities in 
Pennsylvania, which culminated in 
the recent state rally. His splendid 
press work has been a feature of the 
year’s record. Myron C. Ballou re- 
ported Rhode Island activities, J. J. 
Miller of Norfolk those in Virginia 
and J. Henry Francis those in West 
Virginia. 

The nominating committee was se- 
lected from the floor, the following 
being elected: Dr. W. A. Wolf, Dr. 
John McE. Ward, George Henry Day, 
Albert Reeves Norton, Herbert S. 
Sammond, J. H. Francis, William 
Stansfield, Lillian Carpenter, Roscoe 
Huff and Charles F. Chadwick. 


Talk of Herbert Brown. 


Herbert Brown, one of the best- 
known organ salesmen in the United 
States, for many years connected with 
the Austin Organ Company, then ad- 
dressed the convention, reciting a 
series of interesting and humorous 
experiences in the course of his ca- 
reer. He was listened to with great 
interest as he revealed some of the 
laughable incidents that arise in the 
sale and building of organs. * One 
reminiscence was of his _ hearing, 
when a boy, the first electric organ, 
played by Robert Hope-Jones in 
England, seated at the console outside 
the church, while the sound of the 
instrument emanated from the inte- 
rior of the edifice. He told of the 
prominent theater magnate who called 
up on Friday and ordered three large 
organs delivered not later than Mon- 
day morning. Another good one 
was of the chapel in which, to carry 
the sound of the organ from one room 
to another, a multiphone was used, 
operated by a stop, and of the strong 
language of the angry tuner trans- 
mitted in stentorian tones through 
the multiphone to a roomful of school 
pupils unknown to the tuner. 

Mr. Brown voiced a strong defense 
of the organ builders against. those 
who accuse them of commercialism. 
He asserted that they were trying to 
build good organs and that none of 
them were wealthy, and stated that in 
America the organ had been developed 
beyond any organ Europe ever made. 


Aims of the Association. 

A round table conference, led by 

Herbert S. Sammond, on “The Aims 
and Program of the Association,” was 
held in the afternoon. Mr. Sammond, 
in giving a carefully-prepared outline, 
brought up two vital points for the 
future of the N. A. O. and asked the 
members to confine the discussion of 
the day to these. State councils and 
state rally days, he believes, will be 
the means of the greatest development 
and he suggested a more thorough 
state organization, which would cover 
the subject of additional council dues 
and thorough executive work. 
_ For an increased membership Mr. 
Sammond: proposed that each present 
member should secure at least one 
new one. 

In the discussion which followed, 
Dr. Wolf, J. J. Miller, George H. Day 





{Continued on third page.] 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 











FOR SALE—ORGANS, ETC. 


WANTED—HELP. 





SALE—PIPE ORGAN, JOHN- 
son make. Twenty-seven stops. Three 
manuals. Now in use. May be examined 
in place before removal to make room 
for new organ required to meet demands 
of enlarged congregation. Episcopal 
church. Immediate delivery for cash. 
Address Chairman, S. MENDELSON 
MEEHAN, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR 





FOR SALE—A NUMBER OF ORGAN 
cases, on hand because of discontinued 
stock styles and the increasing use of 
organs in chambers covered by _ grilles. 
Quartered-oak cases with rounded corner 
towers, 8 feet 3 inches wide, feet 9 
inches deep, tallest pipe intended to be 
11 feet high. Birch cases 10 feet 4 inches 
wide, 4 feet 9 inches deep, straight fronts 
with slightly bowed end towers for largest 
pipes, height same as oak cases. Fronts 
only or fronts with ends to cover swell 
vox 9 feet 7 inches high. Woodwork only, 
inished or unfinished, or complete with 
front pipes, decorated or plain. Bargains 
for builders of organs for small churches. 
Address G 2, The Diapason. 





FOR SALE—THREE-MANUAL HOOK 
& Hastings organ in First Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago. Thirty-six speaking 
stops, tracker pneumatic action. In ex- 
cellent condition. Without case. Must 
be sold because of purchase of larger or- 
gan. Will go to highest bidder. Address 
Francis S. Moore, 1713 Ridge avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. 





FOR SALE—TWO SLIDE CHESTS, 
2’x7’ 6”, five stops each, nearly new, with 
roller boards, square bars and trackers, 
complete. 

One bellows, 4’x7’ 2”, double _ folds, 
square feeders, nearly new. All in very 
good condition. 

Some very good Wood Stops. For want 
of space will sacrifice. HERMAN STAHL, 
209 West Fifth street, Erie, Pa. 





FOR SALE—TWELVE ESTEY PORT- 
able reed organs, voiced for orchestra 
work; good as new; $320.00 f. o. b. Phila- 
delphia. First and second violins, viola, 
‘cello, oboe, bassoon, trombone, _ horn, 
cornet, clarinet, flute, double bass. OWEN 
J. W. BURNESS & SON, 5905 Greene 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—TWO-MANUAL TRACK- 
er action organ of eleven stops, with dis- 
play pipes, but no casework. Address 
Calvin Brown, 4539 North Richmond 
street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE—TWO-MANUAL_ TUBU- 
lar pneumatic action, divided. Detached 
console. For information inquire of 
Calvin Brown, 4539 North Richmond 
street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE—A TWO-MANUAL ORGAN 
built by Jardine, containing about 700 
pipes. Address W. G. Spargo, iene 
R.. I. 





FOR SALE—PIPE ORGAN, ELEVEN 
stops, tracker action, oak case, all in 
fine condition. Now in Brooklyn church. 
Address G. F. Déhring, Edgewater, Ndi 





WANTED—GOOD VOICER 
for reed and flue work. Apply Ru- 
dolph Wurlitzer Manufacturing 
Company, North Tonawanda, 
N 





W ANTED—GOOD ALL. 
around voicer with first class firm, 
Good wages. Address O-4, The 
Diapason. 





WANTED—ORGANISTS FOR THEA- 
ter work. Organists coached on style and 
repertoire for theater playing by special. 
ist. Lucrative positions. For perticulars, 
write SIDNEY STEINHEIMER, Manager 
and Instructor, Organ Department, Frank 
Miller Lyceum, 145 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York City. 





WANTED—Two first-class metal pipe 
makers and one all-around reed pipe 
maker. Attractive proposition to the 
right men. Write at once. Address F 3, 
The Diapason. tf 





WANTED--EXPERIENCED METAL 
pipemakers. Address John A. Hanley, 
— Organ Company, Dorchester, 
Mass. 





WANTED — VOICER ACCUSTOMED 
to theater work. State experience and 
wages. Permanent position with interest 
in business for right man. Address H 8, 
The Diapason. 





WANTED—ORGAN FACTORY DE- 
sires first-class church organ salesman. 
State experience, salary expected, refer- 
ences. Communications treated  confi- 
dential. Address E 2, The Diapason. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED ORGAN 
bwilders for outside erecting and finishing. 
THE MERICAN PHOTO PUAYER 
COMPANY, San Francisco, Calif. (tf) 


WANTED—SKILLED WORKMEN IN 
every department, highest wages, steady 
work. EORGE KILGEN & SON, 3825 
Laclede avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 








WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERI- 
enced pipe organ flue voicers. AUSTIN 
ORGAN COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 





WANTED — FIRST-CLASS METAL 
flae pipe voicers by a large Eastern con- 
cern, Address O 2, The Diapason. (tf) 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED REED AND 
flue voicers. Steady work with good 
pay. Address D. 1, The Diapason. 





WANTED—REED AND STRING PIPE- 
makers, by Eastern concern. Day or 
piecework. Overtime. Worth while in- 
vestigating. Address B 4, The Diapason. 





WANTED — FIRST-CLASS ORGAN 
builders. A. E. Fazakas, Orange, N. J. 





WANTED — FIRST-CLASS ORGAN 
salesman. Good opportunity for a good 
salesman. Address H 2, The Diapason. 








WANTED—POSITIONS. 








ORGANIST 


Available for church relief 
work, in or. about New 
York, for five Sundays— 
July 31st to August 28th 


inclusive. Address . :~ .. 


E. J. PHILLIPS 


18 Porter Block GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





POSITION WANTED — METAL PIPE 
maker, live man of 35, will make all kinds 
for concern desiring to make own cheap. 
Have equipment. Address H1, The Dia- 
pason, 





WANTED — THEATER ORGANIST, 
experienced, large library, now playing 
desires change. Go anywhere. Address 
G 4, The Diapason. Give make of in- 
sirument. 











WANTED—ORGANS. 





WANTED—TO BUY,TUBULAR PNEU- 
matic and electric organs, two-manual. 
Address WILLIAM LINDEN, 1637 Vine 
street, Chicago, Ill. Telephone, Diversey 
2554. 











quire. 


WILLIAM W. LAWS COMPANY 


BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone Beverly 35 
Let us estimate on any work your Organ may re- 
We are especially equipped for rebuilding, re- 
voicing and repairing, employing only the most ¢x- 
perienced workmen in every department. 
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and J. H. Francis gave some of their 
own personal experiences as_ state 
presidents and offered proof that the 
state rally days were a great help in 
creating interest in the national con- 
yention. 

After suggestions for a greater mem- 
bership by Miss Whittemore and Mr. 
Norton, the Rev. John Keller of 
New Jersey offered the tollowing res- 
olution, which was adopted: 

“Resolved, That a special commit- 
tee of five be appointed by the presi- 
dent to consider and report on the 
aims and program of the association; 
such report to be made at the earliest 
possible day of this session.” 


Meet at Girard College. 


Wednesday morning witnessed an 
invasion of the precincts of Girard Col- 
lege, where no clergyman is permit- 
ted to tread and where the association 
members experienced the novelty of 
being interrogated by guards at the 
gate who were ready to turn back any 
minister of the gospel. Having safely 
run the gauntlet, the association pro- 
ceeded to violate the college’s spirit 
if not its written law by discussing the 
problems of the church as presented in 
the relations of the ministry to the 
organ bench. Reginald L. McAIl was 
in the chair and “How to Promote the 
Interests of Organists” was the sub- 
ject for a discussion of an hour and a 
half. The effective work of the com- 
mittee on the relations of the organ- 
ists was set forth in detail. Herbert 
J. Tily, Mus. D., a Philadelphia busi- 
ness man of prominence,  deliv- 
ered an address. The chief point of his 
address was that organists, rather than 
be the impresarios of Sunday concerts 
with a group of artists, as exemplified 
in the solo quartet, should strive to 
be the musical directors of a great 
religious community. 


Address of Dr. Tily. 

Dr. Tily said in part: 

The National Association of Organists, 
through its committee for promoting the 
interests of organists, is in reality work- 
ing toward the highest ideals. Realizing 
civilization’s need of a deeply religious 
life, it asks not only the clergymen of 
America, but all who are interested in 
finer living, to recognize and encourage 
the self-sacrificing efforts made generally 
by organists to give our churches the 
best service possible of religion’s hand- 
maid—music. 

We can consider this broadly along two 
lines—what organists, themselves, can 
do to promote this ideal type of interest 
to which I have referred, and what so- 
ciety ought to be urged to do. In the 
first place, I am going to assume as true 
that which I believe is true—that as a 
class organists possess the qualifications 
which you claim in your circular ad- 
dressed to the clergy of America they 
should possess—“high intelligence and 
full sympathy with the devotional func- 
tion of religious music.” Further, it is 
true that the standards of church music 
have greatly improved during the last 
few years, but that there remain special 
musical problems in many churches that 
await soluticn. I am going to build on 
these acknowledged and accepted facts 
Some suggestions for you and for those 
to whom you minister. I suggest, first, 
that you devote more time to a sym- 
pathetic, careful study of the real needs 
of the people you elect to serve through 
the medium of your art. I think you will 
agree that these needs are not the same 
in every parish. If in any church the 
devotional needs of its congregation seem 
to be adequately and ideally served by 
the singing of a fine quartet of real ar- 
tists, then, fortunate indeed, from the 
standpoint of labor and thought ‘nvolved 
in preparation for the services, is the 
organist who presides over this type of 
choral organization. Perchance, though. 
Such an organist has a vision of finer, 
broader, more far-reaching work to be 
done through other means. I venture to 
express the hope that there is no one 
present who would not feel a noble dis- 
content under such circumstances, no 
matter how satisfied clergyman, choir 
and congregation might be. Rather than 
being, with your little group of artists, 
Superlatively fine though they may be, 
just a kind of artist impresario em- 
Ployed to give a few sacred concerts 
weekly, should you not better be a man- 
aging musical director of a great religious 
community, your chief work the prepa- 
ration of that community for personal 
Participation musically in the most ex- 
quisite, the most spiritual, the most 
‘oul-satisfying service it is possible. for 
finite man to render to an infinite God? 
In doing this work with this great end in 
View vou will establish a cultural influ- 
ence in your community that must bring 
With it many collateral blessings. 

I am sure you feel with me that one 
of the greatest helns to finer living is 
the ability to find self-expression through 





-panied it with a demonstration using 


through the art of singing. Especially is 
this true of choral singing. If you, then, 
in preparing your community for musical 
participation in divine worship, form as 
collateral aids to this great end sight- 
singing classes, choral societies, a fine 
chorus choir and classes for individual 
vocal instruction; if you aim to develop 
congregational singing; if you give edu- 
cational concerts and popular, easily un- 
derstood talks on musical subjects; if 
you co-operate with the public schools 
in matters musical; if you influence your 
community to have in every home a li- 
brary of part song to the end that choral 
singing may become a popular social di- 
version (thus happily displacing some of 
the unwholesome banal social diversions 
of our times); if you popularize in proper 
ways organ and choral recitals; if you 
are always cheerfully co-operative in any 
community movement of musical signifi- 
cance, you not only achieve your great 
aim—the elevation to greater beauty of 
the musical worship of your church—but 
you become social workers of great power. 

Unless church music really leads to 
devotion, really uplifts, it fails utterly 
to fulfill its high mission. No matter 
how fundamentally good, how soundly ar- 
tistic a composition may be, it’s the sub- 
jective reaction and not the objective 
fact that is supremely important in de- 
termining its value as spiritual focd. The 
tune ‘“‘Bethany”’ may irritate you so that 
you are quite the reverse of being in- 
cited to devotion if you are forced to 
listen to it or play it too frequently, and 
yet beside you some. good soul in tears 
finds in it an emotional significance that 
justifies its being rendered. On the other 
hand, some fine masterpiece thrills you 
to your inmost being, and leaves your 
neighbor cold and disappointed. When 
the disparity of effect is confined to a few 
individuals in a congregation it is neg- 
ligible, but when, with few exceptions, 
they feel alike about a composition it is 
a fact to be reckoned with. Each of you, 
if you are conscientiously desirous of 
making your church work a means to an 
end, must be willing to compromise with 
your ideals as to the means to be em- 
ployed if a rigid insistence on your ideals 
jeopardizes the full achievement of the 
end needed and desired. That end, of 
course, is worship in spirit and in truth. 
Your great task is to find out, each of 
you in your several churches, when the 
highest requirements of art must he su- 
bordinated to the fundamental needs of 
the worshipers. 

Your playing, your singing, must be 
understandably devout to your varticular 
congregation 


Visit the Kinetic Factory. 


From Girard College special street 
cars bore the N. O. party to the 
plant of the Kinetic Engineering Com- 
pany. Here a delightful luncheon was 
served, with S. H. Ebert, Joseph Why 
and their aids as the graceful hosts, 
and in addition to getting the better 
of toothsome viands, the visitors tried 
to master the details of the machinery 
with which Kinetic organ blowers are 
made in this most pleasantly situated 
and well-equipped factory. The visit 
was pronounced a most instructive 
feature of the convention. 

The special cars again took the con- 
vention membership downtown and 
the afternoon program was opened in 
Greek Hall with William E. Haskell 
of the Estey Organ Company as the 
speaker. Mr. Haskell gave a very in- 
formative address, printed elsewhere 
in this issue, on “Original Develop- 
ments in Organ Tone,” and accom- 


some of his own inventions in the line 
of pipes. Mr. Haskell, one of the out- 
standing geniuses of the organ build- 
ing world, made a deep impression. 

Following Mr. Haskell John Wana- 
maker, the merchant prince of Phila- 
de!phia, whose generous hospitality 
was one of the greatest factors in 
making the convention a success, was 
introduced and spoke to the assembled 
organists. He gave reminiscences, in- 
cluding the circumstances of the pur- 
chase of the nucleus of the great or- 
gan in his store, which was bought for 
a song after the St. Louis exposition, 
for which it was built. He made it 
clear that without music, in his estima- 
tion, we would be an unfortunate peo- 
ple. At the close of his remarks Mr. 
Wanamaker was elected an honorary 
member of the association by an unani- 
mous rising vote. 


Joint Committee Meets. 

One of the plans of the association 
undertaken as a result of the decision 
of the joint meeting of the N O. 
and the Organ Builders’ Association 
of America a year ago in New York 
was the formation of the jpint com- 
mittee of reference of the two bodies, 
which shall act on matters placed be- 
fore it affecting questions of organ 
construction and give advice to those 
who are willing to take advantage of 
its he'p. This committee met at din- 
ner Wednesday, with President M. P. 
Moller of the organ builders, R. P. 
Elliot, David Marr and W. E. Has- 





the medium of one of the arts, and that 
€ easiest of rapid achievement is 


bers of this body. A number of points 
were taken up and plans for concrete 
work during the year were laid. The 
organization was completed by the 
election of Reginald L. McAll as 
chairman of the joint committee. 
Moving Picture Day. 

Thursday forenoon was devoted to 
the moving picture organist and the 
session was held in the gorgeous new 
Stanley Theater. This large play- 
house has a new Kimball unit orches- 
tra which has been described in The 
Diapason. Jules E. Mastbaum, pres- 
ident of the Stanley Company of 
America, and Frank W. Buehler, 
managing director, were the hosts of 
the morning and received the organ- 
ists with most gracious speeches 
which at the same time illustrated 
that there are men of enough vision 
in the moving picture world who real- 
ize the importance of the music they 
provide for their patrons and who 
make it their business to get the best 
that is obtainable. Rollo F. Maitland, 
one of the organists of the Stanley, 
conducted the round table confer- 
ence, and the principal addresses were 
by Frank Stewart Adams of the 
Rialto Theater, New York, and by 
John Hammond, president of the new 
Society of Theater Organists, which, 
as Diapason readers know, has been 
formed to help the theater player and 
to establish a standard and an exam- 
— in system to uphold this stand- 
ard. 

After these addresses Mr. Mait- 
land illustrated some of the effects 
possible on the remarkable instru- 
ment and William Klaiss, Mr. Mait- 
land’s fellow organist at the Stanley, 
played the preliminary recital given 
daily and accompanied the pictures, 
the principal one of which was “The 
Great Adventure,” with Lionel Barry- 
more as star. 


Talk by Ernest M. Skinner. 

Ernest M. Skinner, the eminent 
organ builder, who has contributed 
frequently of his store of original 
thought and thorough knowledge of 
organ construction for the benefit of 
the organist by means of the spoken 
or the written word, had charge 
Thursday afternoon and delivered an 
informal talk and demonstration on 
“Achievements of Modern Voicing.” 
Mr. Skinner was greeted by a large 
assemblage. By special arrangement 
a small chest fitted with pipes of his 
most modern development was con- 
nected with the Grand Court organ 
and was placed at the speaker’s dis- 
posal for explaining his remarks. He 
mentioned the ways in which organ 
tone had been improved, but asked 
his hearers to remember that it re- 
quired years really to confirm the cor- 
rectness of any new mode of proce- 
dure in this respect. Mr. Skinner’s 
explanation of the effect of the shape 
and size of a pipe on its tonal value 
was highly interesting. The tone of 
the old and new diapasons, strings 
and reeds was compared and demon- 
strated) The modern process of mak- 
ing a shorter pipe with the same 
pitch and quality as one of twice the 
length was given extended attention. 
Mr. Skinner next explained the me- 
chanical nature of many of his pipes 


The convention city of 1922 was 
selected after the presentation of the 
recommendation of the executive com- 
mittee and after a number of ques- 
tions as to the advantages offered by 
Chicago had been answered satisfac- 
torily. The nominating committee, 
headed by Dr. William A. Wolf, then 
presented its report and the secretary 
was instructed by a viva voce vote to 
cast a ballot for the officers on the 
committee’s slate as previously 
named. The resolutions committee 
offered a series of resolutions ex- 
pressing the gratitude of the N. A. O. 
to those who had assisted in making 
the convention the success that it was 
and to the officers who had done so 
much work during the year in-prose- 
cuting the activities of the association. 

The afternoon program at Valley 
Forge under the auspices of the Phila- 
delphia organists was given in the 
beautiful memorial chapel. Frederick 
Maxson’s “Liberty Fantasia” was 
played by Raymond Maxson. Mr. 
Fry accompanied Emily Stokes Hagar 
in two solos, as noted in the July Dia- 
pason “rogram, and Miss Jennie M. 
Carroll played Guilmant’s “Lamenta- 
tion,” all as a tribute to the nation’s 
dead. Charles M. Courboin took the 
place of Dr. Ward, who had been 
overcome by the heat two days pre- 
viously, and played Handel's “Hallel- 
ujah Chorus.” The Rev. W. Herbert 
Burke, rector of the chapel, spoke of 
the historical facts in connection with 
the chapel and acknowledged the pres- 
entation to the Valley Forge museum 
of a tuner’s cone from M¢r. Till of the 
Wanamaker organ shop. This cone 
was made in 1802 of wood and was 
used to tune the organ in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, New York City, where Wash- 
ington attended services. William L. 
Austin, donor of the organ in the 
chapel, paid a tribute to the high 
calling of the organist. 


Banquet Is Final Event. 

The banquet in the evening was the 
closing event of the convention. A 
heavy rain made it necessary to 
spread the tables inside the Presser 
Home for Retired Music Teachers. 
President Fry read greetings from 
Warden Victor Baier of the A. G. O., 
Secretary Walter N. Waters, Tali 
Esen Morgan and others. Ex-Sena- 
tor Owen B. Jenkins of Pennsylvania 
made a humorous speech and M. P. 
Moller, the organ builder and presi- 
dent of the Organ Builders’ Associa- 
tion, delivered an address which is 
published on another page. James 
Francis Cooke, editor of the Etude, 
praised the association for its progress 
and said that organists must advertise 
their art more to the layman. R. L. 
McAIl and President Fry made stir- 
ring appeals in which the former re- 
viewed the progress of the association 
in the past year and the latter outlined 
the plans already made for the Chi- 
cago convention. 


Charles A. Sheldon Plays. 


As an added feature for the third 
afternoon of the convention, Charles 
A. Sheldon, city organist of Atlanta, 
Ga., played a short recital on the re- 
cently reconstructed historic organ of 
Christ Church. This organ was built 
in 1/40 at a cost of about £700 and 





and let his audience hear the peculiar 
tonal qualities of these. After a few 
words on the possibilities of the fu- 
ture organ Mr. Skinner answered a 
number of questions put by those 
present. 


John Wanamaker the Host. 
John Wanamaker was the host of 
the convention at supper in the tea 
room of his store Thursday evening 
before the Courboin recital and a gay 
and festive occasion it was. After 
supper there was a half hour of social 
mngling before going downstairs to 
hear the program. 


Session at Valley Forge. 
The last morning of the convention 
was made the occasion for a delight- 
ful trip b: automobile to historic Val- 
ley Forge. The twenty-five mile ride 
was through the Philadelphia parks 
and the beautiful suburban territory. 
The American Organ Players’ Club 
provided the motor busses and Theo- 
dore Presser the basket luncheon. 
Seated outdoors, overlooking the 
Pennsylvania hills, the convention 


still preserves the sweetness of tone 
for which it has long been famous. 

Mr. Sheldon gave four numbers: 
“Grand Choeur,” Spence; “Russian 
Boatmen’s Song,” arranged by Eddy; 
“Chant de Bonheur,” Lemare, and 
“Marche Pontificale,”’ Lemmens. His 
playing again revealed a most musi- 
cianly style and won for him, as in 
the past, much praise. 

{For account of convention recitals 
see page 6.] 





Schuelke Factory Burns. 

Fire destroyed the factory of the 
Max Schuelke Organ Company at Mil- 
waukee on the morning of July 20. 
Heavy machinery and uncompleted 
organs on the three floors of the 
building, which was occupied also by 
a tool-making concern, gave the fire- 
men much trouble. The building was 
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A few years ago I was _ fortunate 
enough to discover a method of produc- 
ing a tone of low pitch by means of a 
composite pipe of short length, and in- 
asmuch as it was so radical a departure 
from orthodox methods, it has received 
some unfavorable criticism from those 
unacquainted with its performance. So, 
in response to an invitation to present 
the subject of this pipe to your atten- 
tion, I have prepared a paper, together 
with some sample pipes, with which I 
hope to impress you favorably. 

In presenting this subject I find it 
necessary to recapitulate the phenomena 
of sound in ordinary pipes with some re- 
marks pertaining to musical sounds in 
general, in order to pave the way to an 
understanding of just what this com- 
posite pipe will accomplish, not only in 
the saving of height, but in the matter 
of tone production, and such theories as 
I advance regarding acoustics are to my 
mind substantiated by results attained, 
not only by means of this new pipe, but 
by special treatment of ordinary pipes, 
for the physics of sound as occurring in 
any pipe must be the*same in every 
other one, whether single or composite, 
for @ primary vibration at the mouth 
produces a sound wave, or set of sound 
waves, and the result is sound, the char- 
acter of which to my mind may be either 
peculiar to the stereotyped organ pipe, 
or imitative of any other musical tone, 
if the proper means is devised to set the 
column of air in the pipe into such com- 
plex sound waves as are produced by the 
musical instrument we are imitating. 

Such has been my conviction for many 
years and the several imitative tones now 
found in the modern organ justify this 
belief, for we are, I firmly believe, on the 
brink of an analytical knowledge of 
sound, which, if attained. will result in 
the production of not only accurate imi- 
tations of all existing orchestral in- 
struments but also in the creation of 
new and more beautiful tones, for we 
surely cannot claim to have exhausted 
the possibilities of this wonderful air in 
its capacity of producing musical sound 
waves. 

We are all aware that sound is a vi- 
bration of the air and the quality of the 
tone depends on the presence of higher 
vibrations called harmonics or overtones. 
These harmonics are heard, not as in- 
dividual tones of a pitch other than the 
fundamental, of which they are a mul- 
tiple, but are heard in conjunction with 
the fundamental and give a quality to 
the fundamental which varies according 
to the intensity of the harmonics. 

The most striking example of the in- 
fluence on tone of a harmonic in an organ 
pipe is the quintadena, in which stop 
the first harmonic of a stopped pipe is 
very, very prominent. In this stop the 
ear is able to determine the presence of 
this harmonic, owing to its extreme 
prominence, but in other stops where the 
harmonics are less prominent their de- 
tection as individual tones by the hu- 
man ear is impossible. 

Apparatus has been designed for the 
analysis of musical sounds, but it is at 
best approximate, and utterly incapable 
of recording any vibration whose dy- 
namic force is less than the inertia of the 
recording’ mechanism. In addition to the 
element of inertia in the recording mech- 
anism, it is further handicapped by the 
introduction of a horn, the function of 
which is to collect a greater area of vi- 
bration than that of the diaphragm and 
focus or condense these vibrations on 
the diaphragm. The result is a distor- 
tion of the true sound wave, owing to 
refraction and consequent interference of 
sound waves in the horn. The record is, 
therefore, distorted and untrue, although 
sufficiently approximate to be of con- 
siderable value. 

My conception of sound is that a tone 
derives its character from a combining 
of sound waves, each of which is inde- 
pendent of the other, but of necessity 
each @ divisor or a multiple of the other 
and that the tone we hear is a resultant, 
just the same as a chord is heard as a 
whole. We know by the resultant sound 
of a chord just what its composition is, 
for we can sound each of its members 
separately. 

Now, if we could separate a com- 
posite tone into its individual sound 
waves, we could reassemble its counter- 
part without difficulty, but we are han- 
dicapped by having to guess what the 
tone is composed of, and not knowing 
its composition definitely, we are obliged 
to cut and try and trust to our ear as to 
whether we have incorporated in our 
experiment the harmonics of the tone we 
are trying to imitate. 

This is uphill work and lacks every ele- 
ment of practical and intelligent ex- 
perimentation, but I trust that some 
time there will be devised some means 
for an accurate and practical analysis of 
individual tones with a record of the 
means of producing a _ predetermined 
character of tone. 

This will be somewhat different from 
the methods now in vogue, in which we 
make @ pipe so and so, because grandpa 
did, and we cut it about so high, and 
the mouth is about so wide and we nick 
it about so deep and we give it a little 
more wind to make it louder, forgetting 








that a little more wind, with the same 
other conditions, creates new overtones 
and changes the character, and so on 
throughout the gamut of stops in the 


| specification, with the result that, if the 


voicer is a skillful man and the finisher 
an artist, they gradually balance the va- 
rious tones until the finished organ is 
more or less satisfactory; but they have 
established no record that could be in- 
scribed for the guidance of others to 
dup.icate their work. 

Why is it that there exist so many ex- 
amples of inharmonious jumbles of or- 
gan stops? We have seen many: organs 
that would stand quite severe criticism 
of individual stops, and yet when play- 
ing full organ were fearfully unbalanced, 
or coarse, or something else that was not 
pleasant to the ear. It is simply be- 
cause there was no predetermined plan 
made of definite quantities of funda- 
mentals and harmonics with a_ knowl- 
edge of their resultant tones, which, if 
reinforcing, would harmonize with the 
whole, or, if interfering, would produce 
dissonance. 

The evident cause of inharmonious full 
organ tones, from pipes whose individual 
character is not unpleasant, can be at- 
tributed to the natural harmonics of the 
several pipes being dissonant to the 
chord held, owing to the natural har- 
monics being an exact muttiple of the 
primary or fundamental, and the chord 
being tuned to the tempered scale in 
which the fifths are flat and the thirds 
and fourths sharp to the fundamental, 
or keynote, the octaves in a tempered 
— being the only notes in exact mul- 
tiple. 

When we can analyze the tonal char- 
acteristics of a room, prepare a _ speci- 
fication in consonance with this room, 
and specify and secure given funda- 
mentals with harmonious overtones, we 
can arrive at perfect or practically per- 
fect tonal appointments. ; 

The beauty of any instrument lies in 
the mathematical relation of its har- 
monics to its fundamental, as, for in- 
stance, the best toned violins or ‘cellos 
are invariably of the most uniform char- 
acter throughout, and this fact accounts 
for their superiority and purity of tone, 
for each harmonic finds an echo syn- 
chronous with its own period and each 
harmonic is a mathematically accurate 
multiple of the fundamental, so that a 
tone developed in the instrument finds 
kindred characteristics responding and 
no dissonant harmonics rob the tone of 
its purity and beauty. 

The poorer the violin or ’cello, the 
worse the ‘‘wolf’’—as this bad note is 
called—and the reason for it is that the 
instrument is naturally of a_ different 
period of vibration than the note we en- 
deavor to produce, and so the tone is 
forced, untrue and unnatural. The won- 
der is, not that there should be a dis- 
sonant note, or wolf, but that there are 
not more of them, for consider the prob- 
lem of producing an air space whose di- 
mensions and proportions are such as to 
be mathematically a common multiple, 
or common divisor, of every vibration, 
and whose enclosing walls will respond 
to every vibration set up by the string 
and receive synchronous reinforcement 
from the vibration of the enclosed air 
chamber. If this could be perfectly ac- 
ee we could have a perfect vio- 
in. 

Now, in an organ pipe the problem is 
much simpler, as we produce but one 
pitch or quality in any one pipe; there- 
fore the production of reinforcing har- 
monics is simplified, for we can accom- 
plish this by establishing definite in- 
terior proportions according to the vol- 
ume desired and control the several har- 
monies by the treatment at the mouth, 
pre-determining the amptitude of the vi- 
bration of the air reed—as the sheet of 
air issuing from the cap is called—by the 
height of the mouth, for the higher the 
mouth the farther the air reed will move 
back and forth, and the thicker the lip 
the less abrupt will be the transition 
from condensation in the pipe to its sub- 
sequent condition of rarefaction, for the 
production of the sound wave depends on 
the existence of these conditions; the 
length of the pipe determines the length 
of the sound wave and the length of the 
sound wave determines the audible 
pitch. 

The thickness of the lip governs in a 
great degree the creation of the upper 
harmonics and the substitution of leath- 
ering a lip of a diapason does just what 
could’ be accomplished by making a lip 
of the proper thickness and shape. I 
agree perfectly with the views advanced 
by Mr. Audsley in this respect. The re- 
sult of leathering a lip is to prevent the 
upper harmonics from being induced, and 
strengthens the even harmonics, par- 
ticularly the octave and double octave. 
This produces what is called a smooth 
tone, which simply means that the fun- 
damental is rhythmically reinforced and 
as a consequence the tone is more pleas- 
ant to the ear, or more musical, as we 
are pleased to call it. 

Tone production in organ pipes has 
been the subject of much thought and 
experiment since the organ was first 
conceived and that we have only begun 
to realize the possibilities in this won- 
derful field must be conceded by anyone 
at all conversant with the subject. We 
have produced tones imitative in some 
degree of orchestral instruments, as well 
as those strictly pertaining to the or- 
gan, and we will all undoubtedly ac- 
knowledge that none of these are per- 
fect, nor are they measurable by any 
standard, for until each character of tone 
is practically recorded, there can be no 
standard established, nor can any stand- 
ard be established or maintained until 
we can state in understood terms just 
what that standard embodies. 

For instance, a specification may call 
for an.open diapason. and the stop fur- 
nished will be whatever the organ build- 
er is willing or able to provide, it being 
generally acknowledged to be a_ cylin- 
drical open metal pipe of a diapason 
tone. Now, what does diapason tone 


mean? Some diapasons are of a fluty 
character, some are stringy; some sound 
pleasant to the ear, whether fluty or 
stringy, and some are harsh and un- 
pleasant. The reasons assigned are good 
or bad voicing. But in what respect? 
We can have no standard open diapason 
until we can specify a standard dia- 
pason tone, which shall consist of a 
measured amplitude of fundamental vi- 
bration with which shall be present a 
certain number of harmonics, and the 
intensity of each harmonie be specified. 

This may not appear to be practical, 
or possible, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary before it will be possible for a pur- 
chaser of a diapason to know just what 
“breed of cats’ he is going to receive for 
the money he has paid. 

When we buy a piece of steel we can 
obtain its specification—so much car- 
bon, so much vanadium, so much tung- 
sten, etc.—but when we buy a diapason 
we get whatever the builder gives us. 
If we don’t like it and kick hard enough 
we may get him to change it to suit our 
views, but it would seem that, there be- 
ing no standard, it would be impossible 
to compel a builder to replace a_ stop, 
for his contention that the stop is true 
to its name is just as good as ours. 

This is equally true of every stop in 
an organ and no relief is apparently in 
immediate sight, so we are compelied to 
select the builder we prefer and take 
what he gives us, which sometimes suits 
the building in which it is placed and 
sometimes not. In the latter case the 
position of the organ and the acoustics 
of the building are always at fault! 
Never the organ builder, of course. 

My experience in special tone produc- 
tion has proved to me the general dis- 
regard of study of tonal requirements in 
determining the proper scales, specifi- 
cation and treatment of an organ for a 
specified place. When we procure the 
services of a competent interior dec- 
orator we expect the result to be har- 
monious in every detail. In the archi- 
tecture of a building properly designed 
we expect harmony; and yet an organ is 
often planned for a building without any 
knowledge whatever of the acoustics of 
the building, what characters of tone 
would be required to blend harmoniously 
with the tonal characteristics of the 
room; and the specification is drawn 
generally to fit the purse and look well 
on paper. The result is problematical. 

The several stops which I have had 
the good fortune to produce, as well as 
the composite pipe, have their source in 
an earnest study of the phenomena of 
sound and the success of these has been 
due to the application of the little 
learned by this study. 

A marked example of the embryo ap- 
plication of this research may be found 
in the Capitol Theater in New York City, 
where the acoustics were carefully stud- 
ied and the organ was designed to re- 
inforce and blend with the natural con- 
ditions of the auditorium. The scales 
and method of voicing were computed so 
as to induce ryhthmical vibrations of 
that immense mass of air, even in the 
string tones, whose lack of fundamental 
and richness in harmonies required that 
those harmonics should be of the oc- 
tave and quint character and the ob- 
jectionable uneven partials or harmonics 
eliminated as far as _ possible. 

There are many examples of string 
tones that are so exceedingly harsh as 
to be truly unpleasant to the ear, and 
the reason for this is in the method of 
handling the wind sheet, or air reed, in 
which undue pressure at the flue breaks 
up the fundamental into the extreme 
upper partials, just as striking a piano 
string with a hard hammer would do. 
The result is a weak fundamental with- 
out octave harmonics and a _ preponder- 
ance of upper partials whose aggregate 
who'e is a tone of apparent power, but 
of unpleasant character. Tones of this 
character do not blend, and as it is 
possible to obtain string tones of a mu- 
sical quality, such tones should be avoid- 
ed, just as a good ‘’cellist avoids the 
coarse tone of a brand new, shiny Ger- 
man fiddle and secures an old, pure- 
toned instrument if he can afford it. 
Such extreme and coarsely individual 
tones were avoided in the Capitol organ 
and the tonal result justified this course. 

The flutes and diapasons of this organ 
are also designed of sufficient scale to 
produce mainly the octave harmonics, 
and their scale is such that there is dy- 
namic force, or in reality breadth enough 
to the sound wave to set up a svmpa- 
thetic vibration throughout this im- 
mense building. This quality is often de- 
scribed as ‘‘carrying power,’’ which, after 
all, really means that it finds symvathy 
and reinforcement during its travel, 
rather than interference. The number 
and character of the stops producing 
these rhythmically reinforced tones in 
proportion to the reeds, which are rich 
in uneven partials, is such that the fun- 
damentals predominate. 

The nasal character of all reeds is 
due to the presence of upper uneven 
numbered partials, and as they are too 
often used in large numbers in a vain 
attempt to provide power, the result is 
unp'easant to the ear and the carrying 
power is feeble, due to the fact that 
only reinforcing or mathematically exact 
multiples will persist and find response 
in the elasticity of the air. Reed tones 
pierce the air, but only evenly numbered 
partials reinforcing a fundamental will 
produce the majesty of tone desired in 
an organ. 

You are all familiar with the old style 
organ of fifty years ago, with sixtéen, 
eight and four-foot reeds, octave, 
twelfth, fifteenth, seventeenth and mix- 
tures on each manual and the resulting 
full organ tone, which has been most 
aptly termed “all head and tail and no 
gizzard.” 
| The most careful study of the phenom- 
|} ena of sound as outlined in the forego- 
| ing is in entire consonance with the re- 
sults obtained in the composite pipe, in 
| which there is an apparent conformity 
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to a natural law, for a deviation f 
definite proportion between the pi 2 


‘proper and its secondary chamber re- 


sults in a refusal on the part of 

to produce results. The only nbecyibe 
requirement is that the pipe shall 
either exactly twice the area in cross 
section of the complementary chamber 
or shall be exactly one-half of it, thé 
relative lengths seeming to be of no 
consequence; as, for instance, a pipe four 
feet long with a secondary chamber of a 
length of three feet, inserted, produces 
a tone of the same pitch as a pipe seven 
feet long. The pipe speaks equally well 
should either pipe or cylinder be altered 
in length, but to obtain the same Ditch 
as before, their combined length must 
be seven feet. 

The remarkable value of this lies jn 
the fact that any quality of tone may 
be predetermined by orthodox construc- 
tion, and the pipe shortened to about 
half its length, or any intermediate 
length between this point and its full 
length, and the insertion of a secondary 
chamber equal in length to the portion 
cut off will restore the e to its for- 
mer pitch, without interfering with the 
quality of tone. 

A wood pipe may be constructed to 
contain the two requisite chambers—the 
pipe proper and its complementary 
chamber—or a _ cylindrical metal comple- 
mentary tube be inserted, but always to 
produce results the inserted chamber 
must be exactly one-half of the area jn 
cross-section as the pipe. 

This composite pipe is an example of 
what we call a natural law governing 
the mixture of harmonics to produce a 
resultant whole. The term “resultant” 
naturally brings to mind the resultant 
tones obtained from combining the tones 
of two different pipes as practiced in 
providing a low tone by the use of two 
pipes of a higher pitch, tuned a fifth 
apart. With the two pipes the resultant 
tone depends altogether on the quality 
of the tone of the pipes used, for if 
both of the combined pipes have prom- 
inent harmonics, their individuality can- 
not be suppressed and the resultant will 
be subordinate to the individuality of 
the component pipes, but if each pipe is 
almost if not quite free from harmonics, 
the resultant fundamental tone will be 
fairly prominent and the individuality of 
each pipe will be practically absorbed 
in the resultant whole. F 

Now, in this composite pipe we have 

the natural advantage of there being 
only one pipe receiving a primary im- 
pulse, or vibration, from the mouth, and 
the comp‘ementary chamber enclosed in 
the pipe must be set in vibration by the 
primary vibration induced in the pipe. 
This complementary chamber, or tube, 
must, therefore, respond in sympathv— 
if it responds at all—with the primary 
vibration and blend its vibrating periods 
with those of the pipe itself, submerg- 
ing its identity and getting in step with 
the primary vibrations produced by the 
ipe. 
P We have, therefore, as before stated, 
the inestimable advantage of being able 
to construct a predetermined style of 
pipe of approximately half the length re- 
quired to produce a given pitch, and then 
introduce @ complementary chamber 
whose function is to blend its induced 
harmonics with those of the pipe and 
result in a lowering of the pitch, equal 
to the combined length of pipe and 
complementary tube, without materially 
changing the tone which the size, shape 
and manner of treatment would pre-sup- 
pose in the construction of the pipe. 

It is, therefore, possible and practical 
to build an organ in a room of restricted 
height, where, before the discovery of 
this pipe, stopped basses would have 
to be used or the pipes mitered. The 
stopped bass is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. for with a stopped pipe there is pos- 
sible only one set of harmonics, and as 
they are the uneven numbered partials, 
the only character of tone possible, other 
than the fundamental, is the quintadena 
quality, either more or less pronounced. 

[To be continued.] 





New Orleans Organist Dead. 


New Orleans lost one of its best- 
known musicians in the death of 
Florian Schaffter, organist and com- 
poser, who for more than forty years 
was organist and choirmaster 0 
Christ Church Cathedral. Mr. Schaff- 
ter was born in Switzerland in 1849, 
of French-Swiss parents, coming of a 
family known for its educational at- 
tainments, one of his father’s broth- 
ers being a college president, another 
a lawyer of note and a third winning 
renown as an artist. He was a grad- 
uate of the University of Geneva, and 
during his student days played the 
violin so skillfully that he won sev- 
eral medals at the conservatory in Ge- 
neva. Later he became interested in 
organ playing, and-went to Eng- 


land, where he spent four years 
studying that instrument. After fin- 
ishing his studies in England, 


Mr. Schaffter came to New Orleans, 
where his father had entered the cot- 
ton business. He accepted the posi- 
tion of organist and choirmaster of 
Christ Church upon his arrival in this 
city, and the music at the cathedral 
soon attracted attention. Five years 
ago, his health becoming impaired, e 
gave up his musical activities, an 
went into retirement. Mr. Schaffter 
in 1875 married Miss Mary Luzenberg 
McCay of New Orleans. 
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MACFARLANE APOSTLE 
OF MUNICIPAL ORGANS 


TAKES UP NOVEL ACTIVITY 





Noted Organist, Formerly in- New 

York and Portland, Will Act as 

Adviser to Communities Pos- 
sessing City Organs. 





Will C. Macfarlane will make New 
York his headquarters in the coming 
season, but his concert engagements, 
in connection with the municipal or- 
gan movement, will take him as far 
as the middle West. 

It will be recalled that in 1912 Mr. 
Macfarlane resigned his positions at 
St. Thomas’ Church and Temple 
Emanu-El, New York, to become mu- 
nicipal organist at Portland, Maine. 
His great success in this position 
demonstrated that, besides being a 
concert organist of the first rank, he 





¢ 
WILL C. MACFARLANE. 





possesses exceptional ability to direct 
the musical activities of a community. 

In 1919 he resigned his Portland 
position to accept an invitation to su- 
perintend the erection of a memorial 
organ and launch municipal organ 
music at Melrose, Mass. This work, 
with recitals throughout New Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania and New York, 
kept him occupied during the last 
two seasons. 

Mr. Macfarlane’s professional ac- 
tivities in the future will be devoted 
to the municipal organ movement as 
recitalist, and also as adviser in com- 
‘munities where, fine organs exist, and 
where the idea of making the organ 
a municipal instrument might obtain 
favorable consideration. 

His nine years of successful adminis- 
tration of municipal organ music fit 
him for this mission, and the list of 
cities that have installed municipal 
organs through the influence of Mr. 
Macfarlane’s successful pioneer work, 
no doubt will be considerably length- 
ened as a result of his forthcoming re- 
cital tour. 





Gaul Directs Church Meeting. 

Harvey B. Gaul, organist of Calvary 
Church, Pittsburgh, was appointed 
director of music at the Episcopal 
Church Conference held in July at 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. The 
conference included the dioceses of 
the middle western states. Three 
periods a day were devoted to the 
discussion and demonstration of 
church music. Mr. Gaul had an early 
morning period for organists, one for 
clergy and laity, and one for people 
who wished to. specialize in church 
music. Congregational singing not 
only of the hymns but of the canticles 
was a feature of the conference. Dem- 
Onstrations of plainsong and Angli- 
cans, of the choral service, Eucharist 
and choral litany were held. 





Louis R. Flint, the St. Louis organist, 
passed a part of his vacation in Chicago 
and Milwaukee. He returns to the Mis- 
Souri Theater to open the huge Wurlitzer 
organ that is being installed, which is 
yne of the largest in the United States. 
This theater seats 4,400 people and is one 
of the showplaces of St. Louis, and Mr. 


‘Lippincott); “Grand Choeur” in A, 


HEAR NEW ST. LOUIS ORGAN 





Many at Opening of Three-Manual 
Kilgen in Emmaus Church. 


Emmaus Lutheran Church of St. 
Louis had a great day July 10 when 
the three-manual organ built by 
George Kilgen & Son was opened. G. 
Hermann Beck, organist of the 
church, and Hope Leroy Baumgart- 
ner, F. A. G. O., of the Yale School 
of Music, presided at the new instru- 
ment, Mr. Baumgartner giving a re- 
cital in the evening at which he 
played: Sonata No. 6, in D minor, 
Mendelssohn; Prelude in C minor, 
Bach; Invocation in E flat, Hagg; 
Scherzo, from Sonata No. 5, Guil- 
mant; Concert Overture, Rogers; 
Idyll, Baumgartner; Canzonetta, Park- 
er; Fantasia, Cole; Finale in B flat, 
Wolstenholme. Mr. Baumgartner de- 
signed the specifications of the organ, 
which are as follows: 

PEDAL. 
(In left Chamber.) 

1. Gedeckt, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

2. Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

3. Flute, 8 ft. (from No. 2), 32 notes. 

(In right Chamber.) 

4. Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

GREAT. 

5. Melodia, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

6. Small Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

7. Philomela, 8 ft. (extension of No. 4), 
notes. 

8. Diapason (Scale 40), 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
9. Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

10. Octave, 4 ft. (from No. 6), 61 notes 
11. Fifteenth, 2 ft. (from No. 6), 61 
notes. 

12. Harmonic Tuba, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
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SWELL. 

13. Muted Viol (Scale 62), 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

14. Stopped Flute, 8 ft. (extension of 
No. 1), 73 notes. 

15. Viol d’Orchestre (Scale 65), 8 ft., 73 
pipes. 

16. Viol Celeste (Scale 65), 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

17. Diapason (Scale 43), 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

18. Muted Viol, 4 ft. (from No. 13), 61 
notes. 

19. Chimney Flute, 4 ft. (extension of 
No. 1), 73 notes. 

20. Flautino, 2 ft. (No. 1), 61 notes. 

21. Gedeckt, 16 ft. (No. 1), 73 notes. 

22. Oboe (Reed), 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

CHOIR. 

23. Dulciana (Scale 56), 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

24. Melodia, 8 ft. (from No. 5), 73 notes. 

25. Small Diapason (Scale 45), 8 ft. 
(from No. 6), 73 notes. 

26. Dulcet, 4 ft. (from No. 23), 61 notes. 

27. Harmonic Flute (Scale 61), 4 ft. 
(from No. 9), 73 notes. 

28. Clarinet (Reed), 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

29. Harmonic Tuba, 8 ft. (from No. 12), 
73 notes. 


The organ is in two chambers. In 

one are the pipes of the swell and the 
softer basses and in the second are 
the great and choir and the remainder 
of the pedal pipes. 
It is estimated that after all space 
in the church was occupied about 200 
people were turned away from the 
evening recital. Many organists were 
present and they commented upon the 
beautiful voicing and the many and 
varied effects that can be produced 
upon this instrument. 





Takes Grove Park Inn Post. 


Frederick Hall, well known com- 
poser and organist of New York, has 
accepted the position of organist at 
the Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., 
and gave his initial recital June 27. 
He takes the place of Maurice F. 
Longhurst, who has resigned to ac- 
cept a position as dean of the music 
department at Dartmouth College. 
Mr. Hall is well known in musical 
circles and studied the organ under his 
father, who was nationally known. 
The organ at the beautiful Grove 
Park Inn is a large Skinner, recently 
installed, and the recitals on it are a 
noted feature of this resort. 





Pupils of Kneedler in Recital. 


Pupils of Benjamin L.° Kneedler, 
the Philadelphia organist, gave a re- 
cital of pronounced merit on the new 
Bartholomay organ in Christ United 
Evangelical Church June 2. Mr. 
Kneedler drew the specifications of 
this organ and Miss Elsie Tresselt, the 
organist, is one of his pupils. The 
program included: Prologue, Rogers, 
and Meditation, Sturges (Dorothy 
Stranahan); Andante in G, Batiste, 
and “Epithalamium,’ Woodman (Har- 
riet S. Pentland); Evensong, Martin, 
and “Jubilate Deo,” Silver (H. Palmer 


Kinder (Elsie Tresselt); Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Bach (Luciano 
Sansone); Evensong, Johnston, and 
Scherzoso, Rogers (Dorothy PP. 
Frempt); Toccata, Dubois, and Inter- 
mezzo, Kinder (George Washco); 
Overture to “William Tell,” Rossini 





Flint’s playing is one of the features of 
the theater. 











Our Latest Publications 
For the Photoplay 


FOURTH SERIES 


31. SPRINGTIME SCENE 
For garden or wood scenes. 
32. APPASSIONATO 
For love scenes. 
33. AGITATED HURRY 
For any scene of agitation. 
34. NOVELTY HURRY Christopher O’Hare 
For airplanes, motorcycles, merry-go-round, switchback railway, 
spindles or any other fast-running machinery, wireless, dynamos, 
birds, etc. 
35. A NIGHT SCENE 
Depicting stillness, isolation, weirdness, etc. 
36. DRAMATIC HURRY 
For any scene of excitement. 
37. ANDANTE DOLOROSO 
For scenes expressing pathetic emotion. 
38. THE CHASE 
For hunting scenes. 


Gaston Borch 
Gaston Borch 


Otto Langey 


Otto Langey 
Christopher O’Hare 
Otto Langey 


Otto Langey 


39. PIZZICATO MYSTERIOSO Otto Langey 
For dark scenes, groping one’s way, ete. 
40. GALOP HURRY Otto Langey 


For races, fire alarms, pursuits, railroad scenes, etc. 


LIST PRICES 


Each number: Full Orchestra and Piano, $1.00 
Small Orchestra and Piano, 70 cents 
Piano, 25 cents; other single parts, 15 cents each 
Either series of ten numbers: Full Orchestra and Piano, $5.50 
Small Orchestra and Piano, $4.00 
Piano, 65 cents; Organ, 65 cents; other parts, 50 cents each 
No discount on an order for a single 15-cent part 
Organ part is included in combinations 
Piano parts are thoroughly cued 








BOSTON: OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
NEW YORK: CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 


Order of your local dealer 
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Recital Programs of 
N. A.O.Convention 











Albert Riemenschneider, the Cleve- 
land organist, made the auspicious 
opening of the series of recitals which 
this year as usual marked the con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Organists. Notwithstanding the 
handicap of an extremely hot and 
humid afternoon, he held the atten- 
tion of his audience—which was a 
remarkably large one—throughout the 
performance, and this in itself proved 
the ability of the performer and the 
favor with which his playing was re- 
ceived. His vehicle was the splendid 
four-manual Austin organ in old St. 
Clement’s Episcopal Church, one of 
the historic fanes of a city which has 
so much history connected with it. 
The beauties of some of the remark- 
able solo stops of this instrument were 
revealed by Mr. Riemenschneider. 

The program was one of variety and 
sanity. The opening number was 
Widor’s Eighth Symphony. This 
writer must confess that to him this 
is not one of the interesting sym- 
phonies of the great Frenchman. And 
it was a warm day for such musical 
food. But the brilliant rendition of 
the finale, the tempo giusto, relieved 
it decidedly. Two of Pietro Yon’s 
always popular smaller compositions 
—the “Echo” and “The Primitive 
Organ”—followed. Both were done 
exquisitely. Then came a scholarly 
reading of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in B minor. This was followed by the 
pretty “In Springtime” of Ralph 
Kinder, played in compliment to Phil- 
adelphia. 

Three Wagner numbers closed the 
program. In the Prelude to “Lohen- 
grin” Mr. Riemenschneider did some 
beautiful orchestral work on the or- 
gan. The Cradle Song, arranged by 
James H. Rogers, was most delight- 
ful in its coloring and the “Ride of the 
Valkyries,” played at the Pittsburgh 
convention two years ago by Mr. Rie- 
menschneider’s fellow townsman, Ed- 
win Arthur Kraft, was deemed by 
many the piece de resistance of the 
program, for it was done with a per- 
fection seldom noted in the playing of 
this prodigiously difficult arrangement. 


The quality of the work of living 
American composers for the organ 
was illustrated in a manner to make 
the listener realize it forcibly when 
James Robert Gillette, city organist 
of Evansville, Ind., was heard in re- 
cital Tuesday evening at the Walnut 
Street Presbyterian Church on a four- 
manual Moller organ that stood out 
for beauty of individual stops as well 
as great power in ensemble. Mr. Gil- 
lette made his program educationally 
most valuable as well as interesting. 
And his impeccable performance was 
a great factor in convincing his audi- 
ence—a very large one. Every part 
of the country was represented in the 
array of United States talent. The 
program opened with a fine Prelude 
and Fugue by Carl Schluer of Drake 
University at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Then came Henry F. Anderson’s 
“Elegy,” a thoroughly beautiful com- 
position of the last year. From 
Cleveland Mr. Gillette went to In- 
diana and Van Denman Thompson’s 
“Theme, Arabesques and Fughetta” 
was a splendid offering. Joseph J. 
McGrath’s Sonata in F minor is a pre- 
tentious and worthy work, indeed, 
and Harry L. Vibbard’s Pastorale was 
wonderfully melodious. Then there 
was an airy “Moment Musical” by 
Louis Campbell-Tipton, located as in 
Chicago and Paris, and the perform- 
ance closed with Russell King Mil- 
ler’s well-written “Epilogue,” of pro- 
nounced musical value. 

Mr. Gillette received many congrat- 
ulations on his program and its capa- 
ble rendition. 


Arthur B. Jennings, Jr., of Pitts- 
burgh had barely begun his recital at 
St. Clement’s Church Wednesday eve- 
ning when his audience began to rea- 
lize that here was another American 
organ virtuoso to be added to the list 
of those who have been discovered in 
the course of its history by the N. 
A. O. His performance, all of it from 
memory, was a splendid feature of the 


-heard on the organ. 





convention week. It opened with de- 
cided virility which marked the play- 
ing of the Overture to the Occasional 
Oratorio of Handel and closed. with a 
remarkable rendition of the entire 
colossal “Grand Piece Symphonique” 
of Cesar Franck. Throughout there 
was punch in the playing, coupled 
with flawless accuracy. 

There was a plethora of Cesar 
Franck, but Mr. Jennings plays the 
great Frenchman’s works so well that 
it did not seem too much, at least to 
the organists present. He included the 
Finale in B flat and the Chorale in B 
minor. As Bach numbers he used 
the Gigue in A and the chorale prelude 
“In Dulci Jubilo.” As a contrast to 
all the heavy numbers the performer 
played Henry S. Fry’s “Siciliano,” and 
this was beautifully done. 

Mr. Jennings, who plays at St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Sewickley, Pa., was ac- 
claimed after the recital as one of the 
coming figures in the organ world. 


A private recital arranged by the 
American Organ Players’ Club at Gir- 
ard College Wednesday forenoon was 
most interesting in that it brought out 
works for stringed instruments and or- 
gan by Philadelphia composers. The 
opening number was H. Alexander 
Matthews’ Romance in B major for 
piano, organ, violin and violoncello, 
with Rollo F. Maitland conducting, 
James C. Warhurst at the piano and 
Charles K. Souder at the organ. Then 
came Dr. Philip H. Goepp’s Lullaby, 
for organ and violin, Mr. Maitland 
playing the organ. Miss Frances Mc- 
Collin’s String Quartet in F major 
proved a pretentious work and Miss 
McCollin received an ovation after its 
rendition. Dr. David Wood’s Sere- 
nade and Scherzo followed and the 
program closed with Frederick Schlie- 
der’s “Ariel,” for string quartet, organ 
and piano, with the composer conduct- 
ing. Uselma C. Smith played the 
piano part and Mr. Maitland was at 
the organ. This composition was re- 
ceived with special favor. 

Charles M. Courboin and the larg- 
est organ in the world—this was the 
wonderful combination that made the 
recital Thursday evening in the 
Grand Court at the Wanamaker store 
a climax to the series of convention 
recitals. It was a thrilling perform- 
ance and the enthusiasm which the 
terrific heat could not melt was cer- 
tainly of a genuine and enduring sort. 
Mr. Courboin, coatless and perspiring, 
evoked signs of approval that seldom 
come to any organist in a generation. 
For instance, when he had finished 
the Bach Passacaglia the entire aud- 
ience rose and gave him a magnificent 
ovation. 

The program opened with the Pre- 
lude to “Die Meistersinger” and the 
first measure revealed the master 
touch of Mr. Courboin and the com- 
pletely satisfying nature of the im- 
mense instrument at his command. 
It was really one of the finest pieces 
of orchestral work we have ever 
The quiet, con- 
templative Largo from Saint-Saens’ 
Third Symphony was a piece of color 
work quite in contrast. Rachmani- 
noff’s Serenade was a charming lyric 
bit. 

Mr. Courboin is always at his best 
in playing Cesar Franck and his ren- 
dition of the Andante from the 
“Grand Piece Symphonique” was no 
exception. Then came the fine use 
of the chimes in the latest popular 
chime composition, which has sprung 
into great demand—Alexander Rus- 
sell’s “Bells of St. Anne de Beaupre.” 
A decided novelty was the playing of 
the Prelude and Fugue in C sharp 
major from Bach’s “Well-tempered 
Clavichord” on the piano stop, thus 
giving a performance on the piano 
from the organ console, the conclud- 
ing chords coming out on the full 
organ. The performance closed with 
Rollo F. Maitland’s fine Concert Over- 
ture, a work of outstanding merit and 
force. 

Nearly 2,400 persons sat in the 
Grand Court to listen to the program 
of Mr. Courboin. Afterward a large 
part of the audience gathered around 
the console to examine it and to 
greet Mr. Courboin and Messrs. Flem- 
ing and Till of the Wanamaker organ 
shop, which has brought this great 
organ to its present proportions. 








Standard Established 
for Theater Organist 


By JOHN HAMMOND 
President of the Society of Theater Organists 
Address delivered before the National 
Association of Organists at 
Philadelphia 














Future chroniclers of musical history 
will indicate the theater organist as the 
noblest pioneer of the musical world. 
Placed in a strange field, on an instru- 
ment beset with sacred traditions, taced 
by an uninterested public on the one hand 
and the scorn of the entire musical pro- 
fession on the other, he has fought a 
desperate fight. Today he has his own 
audience, a growing following who view 
his work with interest and appreciation. 
The musical world, while still skeptical, 
is less so than formerly and _ is beginning 
to sit up and take notice. 

_Contrary to a well-nigh universal be- 
lief among the critical, the theater or- 
ganist has not been blind to certain 
glaring deficiencies in his field of en- 
deavor. The better class of theater or- 
ganists have been fully aware of the 
mediocrity which is so rampant in the 
theater; of the outrages upon the human 
ear which are daily perpetrated. Many 
theater organists have theorized upon 
the probable reasons for this, but their 
findings had not the weight of authority 
being merely the product of individual 
thought; for the same reason it was im- 
possible for any remedy to be applied. 
Gradually the leading theater organists 
came to a realization of the fact that 
the only path to progress lay through or- 
ganizationg Accordingly some _ twenty- 
five of the best men met and effected 
an organization known as the Society of 
Theater Organists. Purely artistic in 
purpose, in no way concerned with the 
wage question, the society seeks only to 
raise and establish a standard which 
shall be thoroughly artistic. 


The society recognizes the fact that 
much of the mediocrity is due to the lack 
of an established standard or measure of 
ability. In a new field this is particu- 
larly difficult to ascertain. Old traditions 
apply only to a limited extent, and new 
ones are bound to spring up, some bad, 
some questionable and some of real worth. 
It is not for any one person to classify 
these various customs; neither is it for 
organists outside of the theatrical field 
to decide. It is purely a question for the 
decision of the theater organists them- 
selves. This can be reached only 
through a gathering such as the society 
affords, where individual opinions, 
through discussion, debate, etc., may be 
crystallized into the will of the majority. 
It is essential that such a body be com- 
ey of the foremost organists of the 

eld. 


In selecting the charter membership of 
the Society of Theater Organists this 
was kept well in mind, and an examina- 
tion was prepared which should ascertain 
whether additional members were of the 
same calibre as the charter members. 
Believing that a knowledge of the past is 
an indispensable asset in building for 
the future, the society has sought by this 
examination to prove the applicant first 
along the lines of traditional organ play- 
ing and second along the lines of theat- 
rical knowledge. In other words, we of 
the society believe that to be a good 
theater organist a person must first have 
a good grounding in traditional technique, 
it being rather ludicrous as well as futile 
to expect one unacquainted with tools 
to evolve a new method of construction. 
Accordingly the applicant is required to 
play a Bach organ composition fcr two 
manuals and pedal. Ten per cent is given 
for this. Then comes an organ solo, or 
recognized transcription for the organ, 
suitable for use in the theater as a fea- 
tured solo. This also counts 10 per cent. 
Improvisation on a given theme is next 
and counts 20 per cent. Following this 
is an organ trio to be read at sight, 5 
per cent; reading at sight from a con- 
ductor’s small orchestra score, 5 per cent, 
and harmonizing a melody at the key- 
board, 5 per cent. 

This concludes the first part of the ex- 
amination. It totals 55 per cent, out of 
which 40 per cent is required to pass. 

Part 2 is purely theatrical routine. The 
candidate is required to play parts of 
representative types of pictures, thus: 
Scenic, one number, 5 per cent; review, 
two numbers,, 10 per cent; feature, five 
numbers, 20 per cent, and comedy, two 
numbers, 10 per cent; a total of 45 per 
cent, out of which 30 per cent is neces- 
sary to pass. This makes a total average 
of 70 per cent. Our examination board is 
composed of five members, each of whom 
serves five years; in his fifth year he be- 
comes chairman. 

You will of course observe that this 
examination already sets a_ standard. 
That standard will be revised as fast as 
our members formulate the technique of 
the profession. It already is set high 
enough, I think, to command the respect 
of any serious organist who is unpreju- 
diced. It is one of the chief aims of the 
society to create a group of organists 
nation-wide which shall seek to estab- 
lish and maintain this worthy standard. 


Another purpose of the society is a 
hearty co-operation both with builders 
and managers on the question of suitable 
organs and proper installations. Whiie 


the exigencies of the theater are differ- 
ent from those of the church or concert 
field. and consequently demand a differ- 
ent style of instrument. nevertheless the 
unprecedented demand for organs and the 
gullibility of the 


majority of theater 





——_., 
owners and managers, due to ignora 

of construction and installation, have tea 
some makers into gross malpractice. The 


-society seeks to improve this condition 


by an educational campaign and by ¢o. 
operation. Any theater may have im. 
partial advice in the selection and jn. 
stallation of an organ for the asking. We 
will review any specification, provided 
that the name of the maker does not 
appear on the specification and is not 
communicated to us in any way. No 
honest builder will resent this aid to 


- prospective buyers; dishonest builders de. 


serve exposure, and we shall esteem their 
enmity as one of the best compliments 
that could be paid us. Our work with 
the makers will take two forms—pre-. 
senting the opinion of a reliable body of 
organists as regards improvements in 
console, action, accessories and _ tones 
and keeping the organists posted on all 
new imstallations of importance, 


The theater organist has been con- 
fronted by a _ psychological condition 
which has done much to rob his work of 
the pleasure which should be his. He 
has been compelled to fight most of hig 
battles entirely unassisted. His isolation 
has been virtually complete; a slave to 
his console, much of his errors and lack 
of improvement and expansion has been 
due to the fact that he seldom, if ever, 
has had the chance of hobnobbing with 
his fellow theater organists. The Society 
of Theater Organists has already done 
much toward eliminating this condition; 
through its meetings and various social 
affairs the organists are coming together 
and exchanging ideas. Their mental re- 
creation is assured and that one indis- 
pensable ingredient in the makeup of the 
theater organist, a large sense of humor, 
is assured and stimulated. 

As I have intimated in a previous 
statement, the Society of Theater Organ- 
ists has national aspirations. We have 
received letters from various cities re- 
questing information on forming chapterg 
and are now poe to state that a 
minimum number of ten charter mem- 
bers has been established, a record of 
experience and qualifications of each to 
be sent to our examining board for ap- 
proval. We hope soon to have a suf- 
ficiently large organization to be able to 
be a definite help at the national con- 
vention. 


The society also seeks to help its mem- 
bers in securing for them various minor 
conveniences; hence there is the direc- 
tory, a monthly printed list of addresses 
and telephone numbers, together with a 
statement of all free time. By this any 
member is assured of being able to get 
in touch with any other member, and in 
case of sudden need of a substitute can 
see at a glance who is likely to be in a 
position to help him out. Then there is 
the scrap-book, which contains all cur- 
rent theatrical news of import to the 
theater organist. 


One of the most important things 
which the Society of Theater Organists 
has inaugurated is the fostering of a new 
school of organ composition, designed 
primarily for the theater. The first com- 
Petition has begun and all compositions 
must be in by Dec. 1. Participation is 
limited to members, and J. Fischer & 
Bro. of New York have promised to pub- 
lish the winner. The judges will be se- 
lected from men entirely outside of the 
theatrical field. 


THREE-MANUAL TO THEATER 





Contract for Organ at Harrisburg, 
Pa., Awarded to Austin. 


The Austin Organ Company has 
been given a contract to build a three- 
manual organ for Peter Magaro, pro- 
prietor of the Regent Theater, Har- 
risburg, Pa. Elisha Rowler of Boston 
was the Austin representative. The 
scheme of the instrument is as fol- 
lows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

*Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Major Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Claribel Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Wald Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Harmonic Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Chimes, 20 notes. 


*Enclosed in Orchestral organ. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 ogg 
Stopped Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole d’ Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flageolet, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Contra Fagotto, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Tremolo. 

ORCHESTRAL ORGAN. 
Contra Viole, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viola, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viole Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft., 
Harp, 61 notes. 


Tremolo. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 


Resultant Bass, 32 ft., 32 notes. 

Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Bourdon, from Great, 16 ft., 32 notes. 32 

Contra Viole, from Orchestral, 16 ft., 
notes. 32 

Tuba Profunda, Extension, 16 ft., 
notes. 32 

Contra Fagotto, from Swell, 16 ft., 
notes. 

Flute, § ft.. 32 notes. tt 

Orchestral Cello, from Orchestral, 8 f+ 
32 notes. 


73 pipes. 
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Plea for Co-operation 


M. P. Moller’s Address at N. A. O. Banquet 
Asks that Organists and Builders 
Work Together 











It is a pleasure to bring greetings from 
the Organ Builders’ Association to you, 
the National Association of Organists, 
here assembled, and to ask for your co- 
operation, Allow me to congratulate your 
organization upon this successful con- 
vention. I am sure this is the greatest 
convention ever held by an association 
of organists. The progress you are mak- 
ing shows the wonderful growth in your 
profession. I believe we organ builders 
are in a@ measure responsible for your 
growth, as nearly every organ we build 
makes one more place for: you. 

if I understand the motives of your 
association aright, you are organized on 
the same broad principles as are we or- 
gan builders, both striving for the ad- 
vancement and perfection of the pipe 
organ in the broadest sense. Some may 
believe that associations such as ours 
should be of benefit directly to the indi- 
vidual members, bringing direct material 
compensation instead of the greater al- 
truistic benefit for all which cannot be 
counted in dollars and cents. In our 
association of organ builders every mem- 
ber is at full liberty to use his individual 
efforts to promote the advancement of 
the organ and to operate his business in 
his own way. wee. 

Our Organ Builders’ Association as af- 
filiated with the Music Industries Cham- 
ber of Commerce has the advantage of 
having the backing of the entire musical 
industries of the United States, includ- 
ing the publishers, the music merchants 
and all available branches of the music 
trades. We have the services of a very 
able attorney, who from time to time has 
appeared before congressional commit- 
tees and taken care of all questions that 
come up affecting the organ and other 
musical trades. It is true that the Or- 
gan Builders’ Association is paying a 
good sum annually to this Music Indus- 
tries Chamber of Commerce, but I be- 
lieve it is well-served, as the chamber 
is spending a great deal of money in an 
extensive program toward the advance- 
ment of music in every sphere, and I 
think it would be an advantage for your 
association to be affiliated with this 
chamber of commerce. 


I spoke of co-operation and I want to 
emphasize the importance of co-operation 
between us. Two allied organizations 
such as ours, striving for the same ends 
and with the same instruments, could 
be able to accomplish so much more, 
and, indeed, can live and prosper only 
with co-operation. How can the arm do 
without the hand or the leg without the 
foot? It has been said concerning that 
great Statue of Liberty in New York har- 
bor that the little finger on the hand was 
left just eleven inches long, for adding 
another inch would have made of it a 
foot. Now, in your profession, you use 
both the hands and the feet. : 

If it was not for your matchless, skill 
in manipulating the keys, stops’ and 
couplers, our handiwork would stand 
dumb and speechless. You are necessary 
in giving an organ the life, tune and in- 
spiration capable on no other instrument. 
You are the soul and brains of an_ or- 
gan, imparting life to the dead pipes. 
Yes, it takes a real artist to handle a 
large organ. More than hands and feet 
are necessary; a soul, an interpretative 
brain and an artistic spirit are essential 
in the proper playing of an organ. No 
profession requires more skill and brains 
than does your profession. 

Now, we want to co-operate, we organ 
builders and organists, to make the or- 
gan even more popular and more useful 
than ever before. New fields are open- 
ing before us. We want to encourage 
the educational field more, developing it 
in an endeavor to place organs in the 
city high schools and to give music the 
place it should have in the education of 
the coming generations. The open-air 
concert is another new sphere of activity 
and can be further developed, as this new 
scheme brings the organ more_ before 
the masses and removes the limitations 
of four walls, enabling thousands to en- 
joy a single concert. 


For years frequent efforts have been 
made to bring about a standardization 
of the organ. More than twelve years 
ago Mr. Lemare, at a meeting of or- 
ganists and organ builders, demonstrat- 
ed his method and made a recommenda- 
tion for a standard console. This recom- 
mendation and standardizing of the con- 
sole was not then adopted. However, 
there has been considerable standardiza- 
tion within the last decade. I believe 
nearly all builders use the same con- 
cave radiating pedalboard and the same 
61-note manual keyboard, and the dis- 
tance between pedal and manuals has 
been universally established among some 
builders; so you see we are gradually 
coming to a standardization of the organ. 

We should co-operate in our several 
efforts at further standardization. It is 
true that each of you probably has his 
own ideas of stop controls, tonal quali- 
ties and specification makeups, but why 
would not some plan of standardization 
of even specifications or stop controls be 
advisable? It would surely be a great help 
to an organist when playing on different 
organs. While standardization, might not 
make all organs alike, it could surely 
bring some degree of uniformity that 
would remove many of the _ difficulties 
usually met in different organs. All or- 
8an builders and organists should agree 
on a standard location of stop controls 
and kind of control. 


Then, our organization is altruistic in 





its ideas and principles, as it is not or- 
ganized for any special class, as are some 
of the musical organizations and musical 
unions. We have in this country some 
musical unions that have an attitude 
similar to that of the coal miners and 
other labor unions. They make demands 
like labor unions and strike. 

I have been told that in the city of 
Moscow, Russia, there is a magnificent 
opera-house, equal to any in the large 
cities of Europe, and before the war they 
had playing there a fine opera company 
and with that company a noted tenor. 
Shortly after Bolshevists assumed the 
government in Russia, the manager of 
this opera company announced from the 
Stage that from that time every mem- 
ber of the company, in whatever capac- 
ity, would receive the same pay. The 
following evening the great tenor was 
not taking his part, nor was he on the 
stage. He was found distributing pro- 
grams, and why not, for he was receiv- 
ing the same pay? 

One of my greatest aims in my busi- 
ness is co-operation. That is a theme 
that comes close to my heart. From ev- 
ery man in our factory or elsewhere in 
our employ we expect a certain amount 
of co-operation. I think this spirit of 
co-operation should be advocated in ev- 
ery line of work, and throughout life, 
especially between employer and em- 
ploye. Both employer and employe are 
necessary in the present economic order, 
and must work harmoniously. We can- 
not live and achieve by ourselves, but 
should work with each other, and so 
go on to higher achievements. I go far- 
ther than that in advocating co-opera- 
tion, as I believe that our churches, all 
different denominations, should co-ope- 
rate to carry the gospel message to the 
entire world, for the uplift of humanity. 
Then will be fulfilled that matchless 
prayer, which was taught by the Divine 
Master Himself, and which most of you 
learned at your mother’s knee: “Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in Heaven.’”’ Then the captive 
Jew can take his harp from the willow 
and march to Zion. Then we can have 
disarmament, then we can beat our 
swords into plowshares and our spears 
into pruning-hooks and we shall know 
war no more, but have peace, music 
and happiness, 


LATE N. A. O. NEWS ITEMS. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The executive committee met at head- 
quarters July 11. The treasurer’s report 
showed a good balance after all conven- 
tion bills had been paid and Mr. Weston 
also reported several new members. A 
very interesting report of the Union-Es- 
sex chapter of New Jersey was sent in by 
Miss Whittemore. 

Chairman McAll read a letter from M. 
P, Moller, president of the Organ Build- 
ers’ Association, appointing John ; 
Austin, R. P. Elliot and David Marr to 
represent that association at a meeting 
of the joint committee of reference. The 
N. A. O. members of that committee are 
Charles M. Courboin, Clifford Demarest, 
T. Tertius Noble, Firmin Swinnen and 
R. L. McAll, chairman. 

The names of Rodman Wanamaker and 
the Rev. Dr. William Pierson Merri'l 
were recommended to the convention by 
the executive committee for election as 
honorary members of the N. A. O. 

Much favorable comment on the recent- 
ly published address by Dr. Merri'l was 
reported by various members of the ex- 
ecutive committee and it was voted to 
print 4,000 copies of this speech in 
pamphlet form for the general use of the 
promotion committee. 

It was found necessary to print one 
additional page for the convention pro- 
gram and Mr. McAll was empowered to 
complete all details. 








UNION-ESSEX CHAPTER. 

The Union-Essex chapter of New Jer- 
sey closed its first season with a meet- 
ing at the Third Presbyterian Church of 
Elizabeth. The activities of the year 
were reviewed and showed that the first 
year had been a most successful one, both 
in membership gain and in important 
meetings, which included lectures, organ 
recitals, a concert and business and so- 
cial meetings. 

The following officers were elected for 
the year: 

President—Hermon B. Keese, Upper 
Montclair. 

First Vice-President—The Rev. John 
Keller, Glen Ridge. 

Second Vice-President — Miss Jane 
Whittemore, Elizabeth. 

Secretary-—-Harry Stone Martin, Rah- 
way. 

Treasurer—Arthur L. Titsworth, Plain- 
field. 





NEW MEMBERS. 
ILLINOIS. 
Claude B. Ball, Chicago. 
OHIO 


Paul Eward Thomson, Dayton. 
DELAWARE. 
T. Leslie Carpenter, Wilmington. 
Sarah Hudson White. Wilmington. 
James Cooper. Wilmington. 
NEW YORK. 

W. J. Wakefield, Highland Falls. 
George W. Volkel, New York City. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Emerson Richards. Atlantic City. 

O A. 

Mrs. W. H. Ferris. Tampa. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Karl Bonawitz. Philadelvhia. 
Cc. Kingsley Peirce, I. anghorne. 
Ernest H. Artz, Reading. 
Frank F. King, Fort Washington. 
Albert K. Meyers. Philade!nhia. 
Samuel J. Rievel. Philadelvhia. 
Harold S. M. Balsley. Philadelphia. 
Charles E. Richman. West Philade'phia 

VIRGINIA. 

John S. Gridley, Norfolk. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Anna L. Dennis, Riverside. 











“They never build 
a poor organ” 


Quoted from the most 
eminent authorities 


The Skinner Organ Company 
Westfield, Mass. 


Organ Architects and Builders 


Churches Auditoriums Theatres Residences 























Where 


DEAGAN | 


Percussion 
Musical 


Instruments 


Are Manufactured 


DEAGAN BUILDING 


The Largest Factory of Its Kind in the World. 
(ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF) 


A large output of uniformly high quality 
instruments made possible by ample facil- 
ities and standardized methods of con- 
struction insures for the Organ Builder 
a constant and dependable source of 
Catalog on request. 


J.C. DEAGAN Inc. 


DEAGAN BUILDING : 4211 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO 


percussion supplies 
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HARRY BROOKS DAY IS DEAD. 
Well-Known Brooklyn Organist 

Passes Suddenly at Summer Home. 

Harry Brooks Day, 62 years old, 
former organist of St. Luke’s Epis- 
copal Church of Brooklyn, died -sud- 
denly at his summer home at Peter- 
boro, N. H., on Sunday, July 10. Mr. 
Day had been in poor health during 
the last winter and even the rest and 
outdoor life of Peterboro failed to 
restore his physical strength. 

Mr. Day was born at Newmarket, 
N. H., Sept. 5, 1858. He was edu- 
cated in the Concord high school and 
began his musical education at Low- 
ell, Mass. Later he studied abroad 
and when he returned to America 
he settled in Brooklyn. The music at 
St. Luke’s, under his direction, 
reached a_ high artistic level and 
gained for him a lasting reputation 
as an organist and choirmaster of 
the first rank. As a composer he 
achieved much success and added 
many works of distinction to church 
music. He won for himself a host 
of friends who will remember him 
for his personality and sterling char- 
acter. 

Mr. Day was a member of Altair 
Lodge, No. 601, F. & A. M., of 
Brooklyn; the Musicians’ Club of New 
York City, the Clef Club of Manhat- 
tan, the New York Music Teachers’ 
Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists. 





Dr. John Hyatt Brewer Marries. 

Announcement is made by Corne- 
lius Kouwenhoven of the marriage of 
his daughter, Cornelia, to Dr. John 
Hyatt Brewer. The ceremony was 
performed Saturday, July 9, in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Dr. Brewer is well-known 
throughout the country as an organ- 
ist and composer. He is one of the 
founders and councillors of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists and has been 
organist and choir director of the La- 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of Brooklyn for upwards of thirty 
years. 





John Spencer Camp Honored. 

The degree of doctor of music was 
conferred upon John Spencer Camp 
of Hartford, Conn., at the commence- 
ment exercises of Trinity College. Mr. 
Camp is a well-known organist and 
composer, and in his youth studied 
with Dvorak. He was conductor of 
the Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra 
from 1902-11 and has composed nu- 
merous cantatas, string quartets and 
works for piano, organ and orchestra. 
He is organist and choirmaster of the 
First Church of Christ, Congrega- 
tional, and treasurer of the Austin 
Organ Company. 





PIETRO YON 


Master Course—Kansas City 
April 4 
Concert tour—Pacific Coast 
May 10—June 10 
Sailing for Europe 
June 18 
Concert tour—Italy—Switzerland 
Summer and Fall 
Return to U. S. 
November 15 


INSTITUTE OF CONCERT VIRTUOSI 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
J. C. UNGERER, Director 








CARL F. MUELLER 


Organist and Director of Music 
Grand Ave. Congregational Church 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Organist, Wisconsin RECITALS 


Consistory, A. A. S. R. 








HENRY F. SEIBERT 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church 


READING, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 151 


Geo. Kilgen & Son 











ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Tubular-Pneumatic 


Residence, 


Console of st. Louis Cathedral Orga - 


Pipe Organ Builders 


The House of Quality for Tone, 
Material and Workmanship. 


Electro-Pneumatic 


Specially Scaled and Voiced for 
Hail, Studto, Church 
Cathedral. 














Mrs. Edith Ewell Levis 


ORGANIST AND CHOIR DIRECTOR 
of St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Coaching. Special attention to Church 
Program making and interpretation of 
sacred song. - 








HUGH PORTER 


ORGANIST 
New First Congregational Church and 
Temple Sholom, Chicago. Chapel 
organist of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston. 


The Wrangler House, Evanston, Ill. 








HARRY A. SYKES 


F. A. G. O. 
Concert Organist 


Organist Choirmaster, Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Norristown, Pa. 


The JUNIOR CHURCH ORGANIST 


EDITED BY CHARLES H. MORSE 


The music in this collection is registered for instruments of two 
manuals with only the ordinary variety of stops, making 
it practical for small organs. 
J 
Price $1.50 
CONTENTS 

av TTC We ¢ RE ea ee er Lott OO DR cc pcacbebeseneken aes Handel 
Andante Cantabile in G flat..Kirchner ee WAR TE 9 355-624)p Xp 0 hain soo Lemmens 
Allegretto 1 PINOT ie cacaees Merkel MOI BORD. oct occ ct enue Schumann 
Melody 1 Cea Salome MECIOGY ON Fie cece ccccwrcneve Gladstone 
ee : eee. ~ Hopkins BUENAS 10 DD, ois cenveccessaseau Kiel 
Echo cece e eet e steer eeeevevecs Tombelle For Holy Communion.......... Calkin 
Andante in B flat.......... Voleckmar EB AP reer Stephens 
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AGBSIGUO IN Bees viescscsecres oye Bizet Flute Prelude in B flat....... Cappocci 
Largo in © minor....c.csicsvas Lachner 


Send for Complete Catalog of Orgam Music and Books 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON, 11, MASS. NEW YORK CITY 


40-44 Winchester St. 13 East 17th St. 316 So. Wabash 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ave. 














SIBLEY G. PEASE 
ORGANIST -: COMPOSER 
First Presbyterian Church, B. P. O. Elks No. 99 
Pricate Organist to Mr. and Mrs. Herbert G. Wylie 


1027 NORTH BONNIE BRAE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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The von Jenney Pipe Organ Co. 
Builders of High Grade Organs 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
We build Electric Pneumatic Organs 
from $3,500 to $75,000. We always 
have on hand ready for delivery 
within six months after contracted, 
rebuilt and modernized organs. In our 
rebuilding department we are equipped 
to modernize and rebuild organs from 
Tracker to Tubular or Electric Pneu- 

matic. 


FACTORY: CORONA, L. I, N. Y. 


Phone, Newtown 2951 
HEAD OFFICE: FLUSHING, L. I. 
Phone, Flushing 1284 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Marr & Colton 
PIPE ORGANS 


They will merit your careful investigation 
which will prove their— 


Quality - Simplicity - Durability 


The Marr & Colton Company 


INCORPORATED 
WARSAW, NEW YORK 


Correspondence Solicited 











Latest Improved von J ey C 





Builders of Church, Chapel and 
Concert Organs 


TREU PIPE 


Direct Tracker, Tracker Pneumatic 
or Tubular Pneumatic Actions 


ORGAN Co. 


ORGANS REBUILT 
Blair Ave. and Mullanphy St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








MUNICIPAL ORGANIST 





JAMES ROBERT GILLETTE 


ORGANIST ST. JOHN’S CHURCH 


Under Concert Direction: A. J. LORENZ, Box 443 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 














Company 


SOME CHURCHES USING OUR MAKE ORGAN 
First Baptist Church, Oklahoma City . 4 Manual and Echo 


C 


Christ Church Cathedral, Louisville, Ky. . 4 Room Organ 
First Baptist Church, St. Joseph, Mo...3 “ 
First Church of Christ Scientist, Toledo,O. 3 “ and Echo 


First Christian Church, Lexington, Ky. 3 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill... . 3 
St. John’s Evang. Prot., Evansville, Ind. 3 
First Swedish Lutheran Church,Moline I.3 “ 
First Congregational Church, Moline, Ill. 3 


—FACTORY, ROCK ISLAND, ILL.— 


ennett Organ 


“ Two Organs 
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CHRISTIAN LEAVES DENVER 
Municipal Organist Resigns - After 
Clash with Mayor. 

The Denver News of July 21 an- 
nounces that as a result of a tilt be- 
tween Palmer Christian, the’ ‘municipal 
organist, and Mayor Bailey in the lat- 
ter’s office, there will be no more 
noonday organ recitals in the Audi- 

torium. 

For several weeks various organiza- 
tions of business and _ professional 
men, knowing that Mr. Christian was 
preparing to leave the city Sept. 1, 
have been petitioning the mayor to 
continue the daily recitals, but no 
heed was taken of these requests. 

The matter came to a head when 
Mr. Christian called upon the mayor 
to request a brief leave of absence 
without pay in August. The mayor 
refused and then announced that Mr. 
Christian had not been “co-operating” 
with the music commission and the 
city administration. When asked by 
Mr. Christian for an instance in which 
he had failed to “co-operate,” the 
mayor was unable to cite one. 

Indications that this reputed lack of 
co-operation might refer to the spring 
political campaign were seen by 
friends of Mr. Christian in the fact 
that he failed to contribute 20 per cent 
of his monthly salary to the campaign 
fund collected from city employes to 
aid in the election of George Begole, 
the administration’s candidate for city 
auditor. 

Mr. Christian said he was requested 
by Robert Hauser, superintendent of 
the Auditorium, to contribute 20 per 
cent of his salary to the campaign 
fund, but gave only $50 

That Mayor Bailey was acting on 
his own initiative in dealing with Mr. 
Christian was shown by statements of 
members of the municipal music com- 
mission, which acts in an advisory 
capacity in the selection of the mu- 
nicipal organist. Charles E. Wells 
and Henry Houseley, two of the mem- 
bers, said that so far as they knew 
Mr. Christian was pleasing everyone. 


THREE-MANUAL TO NATCHEZ 





Moller Installs Instrument in Jeffer- 
son Street M. E. Church. 

A three-manual organ has _ been 
built by M. P. Moller of Hagerstown, 
Md., for the Jefferson Street M. E. 
Church, Natchez, Miss. In addition to 
the main organ in the front of the 
church, there has been installed an 
echo organ in the rear. The specifi- 
cations of the organ follow: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

1. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

2. Doppel Fléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

3. Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 
6 
‘ 


61 pipes. 
5. Octave (from No. 1), 4 ft., 61 notes. 
3. Flute (from 7. 2), 4 ft., 61 notes. 
. Horn, 8 ft., pipes. 
8. Fagotto (irom No. zy if ft., 49 notes. 
Ss L, ORGA 
9. Bourdon, 16 Te 97 on 
10. Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
11. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
12. Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
13. Vox Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
14. Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
15. Flute (from No. 9), 4 ft., 73 notes. 
16. Piccolo (from No. 9), ; ae 61 notes. 


17. Cornopean, 8 ft., 61 p 
18. Orchestral Oboe (sy uthetic), 5 tt, 


ECHO ORGAN, 


19. Echo Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

20. Muted Viol, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

21. Viol Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

22. Fern Flute (from No. 19), 4 ft., 61 
notes, 

23. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 


24. Chimes, 20 notes. 
PEDAL ORGAN (Augmented). 
25. Diapason (12 speaking), 16 ft., 32 
pipes. 
26. Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
27. Lieblich Gedeckt (from No. 9), 16 ft., 


32 notes. 

28. Dolce Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Edit West Point Song-Book. 

Frederick C. Mayer, the well-known 
organist and choirmaster at the West 
Point Military Academy, and Lieut. 
Philip Egner, bandmaster at West 
Point, are the editors of a very hand- 
some volume of “Songs of the United 
States Military Academy,” just pub- 
lished. Both. editors have arranged 
several of the songs in the volume. 
The cover design is a sketch of the 
academy -grounds .as -viewed from the 
Hudson. Forty-two of the cadets’ fa- 
vorite songs are included. The print- 
ing is clear and beautiful. 








John Doane of New York is passing the 
Summer in San Diego, Cal., and will re- 
turn to his work at the Church of the 
Incarnation in the fall. Mr. Doane is 
doing teaching and coaching for the first 
time during his vacation. 





ORGAN TO CHICAGO SCHOOL 





First To Be Placed In City Will 
Be Built by M. P. Mller. 

The campaign for school organs 
seems to be bearing fruit. Chicago is 
to have its first organ in any school, 
A contract has been signed by the 
Englewood High School for an in- 
strument to be constructed by M. P. 
Moller. It is to be of two manuals 
and will be placed in the assembly 
hall of the large school building on 
the south.side. Provision is to be 
made for future installation of addi- 
tions, including an echo. The deal 
was closed July 22. This is expected 
to serve as an example for Chicago 
schools which will lead to other or- 
ders for organs in this city. 





The trustees of the South Church at 
Lawrence, Mass., have appointed Kdgar 
G. Vose of Lawrence organist and choir- 
master. Mr. Vose succeeds Fred G. Moore, 
who resigned a few weeks ago after fif- 
teen years of service. Mr. Vose is sat 
present at the United Congregational 
Church, Lawrence. 





A. J. Schantz, Sons 
& Co. 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 





Established 1873 


ORGANS 


for 


Churches, Halls 
Residences and Theaters 








WILLIAM LINDEN 


Theatre and Church Organ 
Tuning and Repairing 
Maintenance of Pipe Organs 
Phone Diversey 2654 
1637 Vine Street, CHICAGO 








HUGO GOODWIN 


F. A. G. O. 


CHICAGO 
4454 North Lincolin St. 








BRAYTON STARK, A. A. 6, 0, 


Concert Organist 


Second Reformed Church 
Hudson City, N. J. 








44 Grove St. Stamford, Conn. 
JAMES N. REYNOLDS 


SMALL PIPE ORGANS 


Modernizing of Old Organs 
Rebuild Additions 
Vo csing Blowers 
219 Marietta St. ATLANTA, GA 








KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.AG.0. 
ORGAN RECITALS 


anist and Choir Director, Church of 
a the Redeemer ’ 
Morristown, New Jersey 








ALICE R. DEAL 

1 CONCERT ORGANIST 

4359 West End Avenue, CHICAGO 
Teleph Col b 6102 











WILLARD L. GROOM 
Organist — Accompanist 
Choral Conductor 


Organist and Choirmaster St. David's 
Church, Austin, Texas 
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“FINER THAN AN 
AEROPLANE” 


HE superintendent of an aeroplane factory went 
through the Skmner plant the other day. 


He picked up this small piece of wood: 


“That's finer workmanship than any- 
thing I’ve ever seen in an aeroplane,” 


Yet there are hundreds of just 
such fine pieces in every Skinner Organ, and neces- 
sarily so, because upon the precision of these parts 
depends the reliability of che Skinner Organ 
best materials selected by experts, manufactured in 
such painstaking and accurate ways,—this ideal of 
craftsmanship makes Skinner Organs the depend- 
able and resourceful instruments that the Masters 


The 


The Skinner Organ Company 
Boston, Mass. 
Organ Architects and Builders 


Theatres Residences 











The American Organist 


A monthly Maga- 
zine devoted to the 
Organist, contain- 
ing technical ar - 

educational 
special 


illus- 


ticles, 
materials, 
illustrations ; 
trated reviews of 
FER Sa hah Be 
organ and_ choir 
music, new and old, 
especially selected 
for the average or- 
ganist. 
An extended Depart- 
ment © exclusively for 
the Church Organist; 
monthly calendar sug- 
gestions, critiques, ar- 
ticles, etc. 
A similar Department 
for the Theater Or- 
ganist, under ra staff of 
men, 


a ll 
practical theater 
something unique. 


U. S. A. $2.00. 
$2.25. 


money 


Canada 
England 12/s 
order. Sample 


copy gratis. 





36 West 65th St. New York, N. Y. 











There is nothing intricate 
in the mastery of the 


de eee 
ORCHESTRA 


Knowledge of it increases one’s 
efficiency. The great number 
of installations we are making 
thruout the United States is in- 
creasing the demand for highest 
type musicians. Artists will al- 
ways find a profitable market 
for their services. 
Lel us send you the address 


of a Hope-Jones Unit near 
you where you can try it. 





RUDOLPH 
WURLITZER Co. 


Factory N. Tonawanda, N. Y, 
ces: Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BY HAROLD V. MILLIGAN. 
“KEEP ME FROM SINKING DOWN,” 
by Carl R. Diton; published by G. 


Schirmer, New York. 

Mr. Diton’s arrangement of the old 
negro melody, “Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
iot’ (made popular years ago by the Fisk 
Jubilee Singers), is one of the outstand- 
ing organ compositions of recent years. 
He has taken another negro melody and 
treated it in much the same way—has 
written it into a most interesting and de- 


lightful composition for the organ. The 
piece is misnamed “transcription,” It is 
much more than that. There is much 


original matter in it and the subject is 

developed and worked out with great 

variety and skill. We do not believe that 

“Keep Me From Sinking Down” is as 

good a melody as “Swing Low, Sweet 

Chariot,’’ which is undoubtedly one of the 

most beautiful of all the Afro-American 

folk-tunes—is, indeed, one the loveliest 
folk-melodies of the world. While not so 
distinctive as ‘“‘Sweet Chariot,’ “Keep Me 

From Sinking Down” is good material for 

just such a purpose as this. It is not 

obviously negroid in its style, except for 

the irregular final phrase. It bears a 

fleeting resemblance in its opening phrases 

to the hymn tune “Vesper,”’ usually sung 
to the words, ‘“‘Saviour, Breathe an Even- 
ing Blessing.” Many of these negro 

“spirituals’’ were derived from the white 

man’s hymn tunes, and it is just possible 

that the relationship is more than fleet- 
ing. 

The first phrase is played softly by the 
chimes, then harmonized by vox humana, 
then sung by melodia, harmonized on soft 
reeds. Both melody and harmony are 
varied on the repetition. The second 
movement begins “‘allegro pomposo,”’ full 
organ. In this part the melody is varied 
extensively, working up to a passionate 
climax and then dropping back to softest 
pianissimo. The melody appears for the 
last time in the left hand, embellished 
with flute figures. 

THIRTY SHORT PRELUDES TO FA- 
MILIAR HYMN TUNES, by Fr. Reuter; 
published by the composer, New Ulm, 
Minn. 

This is the second series of short pre- 
ludes to hymn tunes by this composer. 
The first set was published about a year 
ago and was favorably reviewed in these 
columns. This new set strengthens the 
good impression made by the first. The 
preludes are all short. each one occupying 
just one page, and seldom running over 
thirty, or at the most forty measures. 
Within this small compass, without any 
effort to produce orchestral effects, or any 
striving after weird harmonic patterns, 
the composer still manages to say some- 
thing worth while and to say it interest- 
ingly. 

it is to be noted that the preludes are 
“to” the hymn tunes and not ‘‘on” them. 
This is the was Bach's chorale preludes 
were written. The practice of preluding 
the hymn tune is not common among 
American churches, however, and it is to 
be feared that the brevity of these pieces 
will stand in the way of their having as 
wide a usage as their inherent merit 
justifies. One cannot but hope that Mr. 
Reuter, with his obvious technical ability 
and creative impulse, will extend some ot 
these short preludes into longer and more 
ambitious compositions. The chorale pre- 
lude is a type of composition which is 
distinctively organistic. A varied and in- 
teresting chorale prelude on a_ familiar 
hymn is one of the best forms of service 
prelude. Mr. Reuter seems to us to be 
just the man to make a few valuab'e con- 
tributions to the best contemporary organ 
literature in this type of work. In other 
words. we would like to see him treat a 
hymn in somewhat the same manner as 
Mr. Diton’s transcriptions of ‘“‘Swing Low. 
Sweet Chariot’”’ and ‘“‘Keep Me From Sink- 
ing Down.” 

A MELODY. A PENSIVE 
Zdenko Fibich; published by G. 
mer. 

These two little pieces by a Bohemian 
composer are the latest numbers in 
Schirmer’s ‘Recital Series’ of organ 
transcriptiens. Fibich was a Qdisciple of 


MOOD, by 
Schir- 





Smetana and a co-worker with Dvorak. 


| 


These two short. compositions are among | 


his lighter works, but they are pleasantly | 


pensive and melodic, somewhat allied in 

spirit to Grieg’s ‘Lyric Pieces.” 

are well suited to the organ and the 
transcribing has been well done by Gordon 

Balch Nevin. 

MARCH IN D, Rebikoff, BERCEUSE, 
Bizet, “SUNSET IN 
GARDEN,” Foster; published by Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston. 

‘These three transcriptions from the 
Ditson press bring a wide variety to the 
organist. 
orous, sharply rhythmic piece, with a 
crisp staccato style. The simple material 
from which it is composed is made very 
interesting. The transcription is by H. 
Clough-Leighter. The Bizet Berceuse is 
a smoothly flowing melody over a gently 
rocking accompaniment, very elegant and 
very French. It was transcribed by Ed- 
win Arthur Kraft. ‘‘Sunset in a Japanese 
Garden” is not the kind 
usually meets in organ 


The Rebikoff march is a vig- | 


They | 


A JAPANESE | 


of thing one | 
music. It will | 


make a good recital piece, and undoubted- | 


ly will find its way into the ‘movies.’ It 


is dainty and piquant, and not too ag- | 


gressively Japanese. The transcription is 


by H. J. Stewart. 


FUNERAL MARCH, by Georg Bruhns; 
published by the composer, New York. 
Two of the pieces this month are dedi- 

cated to the dean of American organists, 

Clarence Eddy—this Funeral March and 

the arrangement of the negro melody by 

Carl Diton. Mr. Bruhns’ Funeral March 

is quite out of the ordinary. It is de- 

veloped at considerable length and with 
unusual harmonic and contrapuntal in- 
genuity. It impresses one sometimes as 
orchestral, rather than ofganistic, in con- 
eeption. There is some pedaling that will 
require a virtuoso technique and the mu- 
sic is of more elaborate texture than is 
usually associated with funeral marches. 

Perhaps ‘“‘elegy’’ or ‘“threnody’’ would 

more nearly describe it. There are sev- 

eral imposing passages for full organ, and 

a quiet middle section in decided con- 

trast. 


Bonnet Coming in the Fall. 


Joseph Bonnet will return to Amer- | 


ica for an extended tour of organ con- 
certs in Canada beginning Nov. 15 
under the direction of M. La Berge. 
Mr. Bonnet’s tour in Europe has been 
a series of triumphs never before ac- 
corded an organ virtuoso. When war 
was declared, Mr. Bonnet was under 
contract for tours in nearly every 
country on the continent. This, there- 
fore, has been the first time Europeans 
have heard him since his long stay 
here. In Paris at the church of St. Eus- 
tache, where he gave a series of his- 
torical recitals, the crowds were so 





great it was impossible for many to | 


Rome, where 

famous 
Augusteo, his 
Dowager 


gain admittance. In 
he played in the 
cert hall of the 

success was phenomenal. 


con- | 


Queen Margarita summoned him to | 


her box, 
palace the next day. The queen plays 
the organ remarkably well, i 
studied a long time with the late 
Filippo Capocci. Mr. Bonnet’s English 
tour began with a notable recital in 
Westminster Abbey, followed by a 
route which embraces the principal 
cities of the kingdom. A return en- 
gagement has already been made for 
a tour previous to his departure for 
the United States. Mr. Bonnet plays 
at an_ ecclesiastical 


conference in | 


and received him at the | 


having | 


Strassburg before taking his holiday | 


and summer rest. 





Frank Collins, Jr., 
member of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists and a pupil of Director Henry Ward 
Pearson of the Illinois Woman’s College, 
Jacksonville, Ill., played the Yon ‘“Con- 
certo Gregoriano’”’ at the students’ an- 


of Virginia, Ill., a | 


nual ensemble recital and by request re- | 


peated it at the concert of the Madrigal 
Club May 23. Miss Margaret Merker of 
Greencastle, Ind., a piano pupil of Mr. 
Pearson, played the orchestral parts on 
the piano on both occasions. 





ILLIAM GC. CARL 


Instruction in the Art of 


ORGAN PLAYING 


at the Guilmant Organ School 
Four Free Scholarships Offered 


Competition Oct. 7th. Fall Term Oct. 11th. 





SEND FOR NEW CIRCULAR 


Office, 17 East Eleventh Street, New York City 














Established 1890 ‘‘Honest Pipes’’ 


GEORGE W. BADGER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Metal Organ Pipes 
REED STOPS 


Badger reed stops are of distinctive tone and quality, voiced 
carefully to individual requirements. A Badger reed will 
give character and beauty of expression to any organ. 


Special Prices and Prompt Delivery on 


Flue Stops - Front Work 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


“Include in your next theatre organ specification oar MUSETTE POPULAIRE 
a reed slop as effective as the Vox Humana.” 
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MUSIC RENTED 


Cantatas, Oratorios, Opera Scores and Orchestrations of all description 
supplied for any length of time, at a fraction 
of cost to 


Choral Societies, Choirs, Schools and Orchestral Organizations. 
for list and circular showing plan and terms 
of rental rates. 


WESTERN MUSIC LIBRARY, Inc. 


64 East Van Buren Street CHICAGO 


Send 











Electric Controlled Tubular Chimes 


GIVING ANY DEGREE OF TONE DESIRED 





Tubular Chimes, Harp Effects, Orchestra Bells 
Xylophones, Electric Bells, Etc. for Pipe Organs 


R. H. Mayland’s Son 


54 Willoughby St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Established 1866 SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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Wilhelm Middelschulte 


1705 Ridge Avenue, EVANSTON, ILL. 
Phone Evanston 298 


One of the influential minority, whose spirit and 
ability can only benefit the country.— Theodore 

















HINNERS ORGAN CO. 
Pekin, Illinois 


Builders of organs of all sizes. Superb tone—modern appliances—durabie 
construction. Cordial endorsement of eminent organists and musicians. 


Our Electric Blower department supplies electric blowing 
outfits for any type of organ. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 











PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


SUMMER TERM, JUNE 20—JULY 30 


WITH ADJACENT UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 
NEW BUILDING. OVER 1250 STUDENTS THIS YEAR. 


4259 FIFTH AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Tufts 


armor 


Concert 


Advanced Instruction 
Organ Dedications Feature 


Organist 


1135 West 27th Street, Los Angeles, California 


BIGGS 


68 Montague Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION 














CHARLES GALLOWAY : CONCERT ORGANIST 


and Musical Diegesee Ft. Peter's Episeo: yo y" Lou te) ist Washi: 2 Universit 
Organist Pd a Be D' pel 2c tere Pa 7} ingto’ y 


INSTRUCTION - “ORGAN - THEORY 
method of instruction is posterecd aft ter that given by ALEXANDRB GUILMANT, my tor 
4 exceptional advantages for the study of Hymn-iune 


ough oe Gpecial attention given to an 
ee shot end 10 cote cesompangsng. OF organ practice pupils have access to an electrically propelled 


Address, CHARLES GALLOWAY, 4171 Magnolia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








KRAFT “=: 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVELAND, O. 














American Guild of Organists 


Examinations for Associateship and Fellowship 


Information 


For Address 
Chairman of Examination Committee 
WARREN R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac., F. A. G. O 


170 West 75th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








EMORY L. GALLUP 


Organist and Choirmaster 
St. Chrysostom’s Church, Chicago 








JOHN DOANE 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 


Director ‘sm the Organ Department, Morthwestern 


Organ Instruction University Sohool 0 


The Church of the Incarnation, New York City 
anston. Ii, Recitals 


Three fine Fucohinge Gesu available for students’ practice. 


25 EAST 35th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


ALBERT 


Concert 
Organist 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC, BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE, BEREA, OHIO 
DIRECTOR and ORGANIST, Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio 








FRANK WRIGHT 


Mus. Bac. A. G. O. 


Candidates prepared for A. G. O. or University examinations by correspond- 
ence. Summer Courses for those visiting New York. 


STUDIO, 46 GRACE COURT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Dr. RAY HASTINGS 
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GENERAL EDUCATION. 

The average trained organist, it has 
been said, is a better educated man 
than any other average musician. 
This is not said with any desire to 
reflect on the other instrumentalists 
and vocalists—it is merely an opinion 
formed from long observation. One 
of the criticisms often heard of musi- 
cians in general is that they are not, 
as a rule, persons of mental training 
outside their own profession. This 
makes especially interesting a discus- 
sion begun in the columns of the Mu- 
sical Courier on the question of the 
necessity of a general education for 
music students. 

“College, or even high school, and 
specific musical efficiency do not seem 
to belong together,” writes the editor 
of the Courier. “High school and col- 
lege come at the very time when it is 
most important that the student (ex- 
cept the singer, of course) should put 
in many hours in practice. Music 


study takes all day; college or high | 
school takes all day; how are they to | 
effort to | 
combine them not lead to injury of | 
It would certainly seem | 


be combined? Would an 
the health? 
so. And it is difficult to understand 
of what intrinsically musical benefit 
the higher education would be to a 
concert performer, to an orchestra 
player, to any practical musician, ex- 
cept to broaden théir vision and per- 
ceptions generally. Also it is well to 
note that musicians, many of them, 
have become highly successful writers 
and lecturers without any college edu- 
cation.” . 
Farther along the Courier editor 
“Music is a highly specialized 


says: : 
profession. It is a career in which 
small talent is doomed to failure. 


There are no positions awaiting ineffi- | 
fi And } 
it is a general ignorance of what eff- | 
causes | 


ciency or moderate efficiency. 


ciency in music means that 
most of the trouble in America. 
we need is not more 
better musicians.” 
Very true. But when the statement 
is made that the higher education 
would be of little use to the 


What 


perceptions generally a very important 
point is admitted. Is it not true that 


this is about all that such an educa- | 


tion is useful for to any man except 


those in a few learned professions? | 


And yet the demand for men with col- 


lege educations is becoming more and | 
more insistent in various lines of busi- | 


ness. Is not that broadening of char- 


acter and of perceptions of the great- | 


est benefit to any concert performer, 
teacher or composer? 


by making him that much _ better 
equipped toward rapid progress in his 
musical specialty? This is the experi- 
ence in other professions, just as 
highly specialized as music. 





PICKING ON THE SINGERS. 
Every few weeks we run across the 
reflection on the choir and the organ 
loft that is voiced by someone: con- 
nected with the pulpit to the effect 
that there is not enough religion at 


musicians but | 


musi- | 
cian except to broaden his vision and | 


Is the sacrifice | 
not worth the while and will not this | 
training fully compensate the student | 


! the source of music. We know it all 
| too well, and have often agreed with 
the sentiments thus expressed. But 
| is there enough in the pulpit to sup- 
| ply the deficiency on the musical side? 
We fear not. 

Just the other day the Rev. John 
H. C. Fritz, dean of Concordia Lu- 
theran Seminary at St. Louis, in speak- 
| ing at the dedication of the organ in 
Emmaus Lutheran Church, took oc- 
casion, according to the St. Louis pa- 
pers, “to denounce the practice of the 
fashionable churches in hiring profes- 
sional and theatrical singers for their 
| choirs at large salaries.” 
that “many of these singers are un- 
believers and their rendering of re- 
ligious and semi-religious hymns could 
not be called worship, which is the 
main purpose of the gathering of con- 
gregations in Christian sanctuaries.’’ 

“The church is not a concert hall,” 
said Dr. Fritz, basing his remarks on 
the 150th Psalm. “It is not a place 
‘for social or political gatherings, but 
it is a soul saving institution where 
above all sinners come to worship God 
and praise Him for His mighty acts.” 

Indeed it is, and the singer who has 
no conception of the true meaning of 
the service and no sympathy with it 





has no place in that service. But, 
after all, the main question is: How 
is the music rendered? Is it inter- 


preted—granted that it is real music 
of worship—in a reverent and at the 
same time in an artistic manner? If 
it is, and if the singer or organist does 
not act in a way that reveals contempt 
for the service, it might be well for 
clergymen and church members to go 
a little slowly in their condemnation. 
It is always advisable to attend first 
to the beam in your own eye. It isa 
common criticism—we do not venture 
to pass on the basis there may be for 
it—that many clergymen are not as 
firm believers in the dogmas they are 
pledged to expound as they ought to 
be. Sometimes very weak vessels are 
| used for the glory of the Almighty, at 
| both ends of the church. And we 
| hope Dr. Fritz is not a subscriber to 
the heterodoxy which holds that thor- 
/ oughly bad music written ostensibly 
| for the praise of the Lord, but actual- 
ly for the profit it may bring the com- 
poser, is pleasing in the sight of God. 





On May 21 a monument erected in 
the vestibule of the Trocadero, Paris, 
' to the late Alexandre Guilmant, was 
| dedicated to the memory of this most 
famous of French organists, accord- 
ing to the Musical Courier. The cere- 
monies were participated in by the 
most prominent musicians of France. 
Paul Leon made the principal address 
and other speakers were Messrs. Wi- 
dor, d’Indy and Rabaud, while Louis 
Vierne improvised upon a_ theme 
formed of the three notes which were 
the i of the deceased organist, 
, f J. 





— 


We hardly become excited any 
longer—at least in this hot weather— 
over the appropriation of some of our 
news without credit, by other publi- 
cations, as the presentation of items 
a month or so after we print them is 
considered flattery at this office. But 
when they print the same items twice 
| we wonder whether our stuff is good 
| enough to justify it. We feel satisfied 
when we get an item in- once under 
present paper and printing conditions. 


W. Carlisle Hemphill Dead. 

W. Carlisle Hemphill, organist of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Wilmington, Del., died July 2 after 
an illness of two weeks. He began 
the study of the organ at the age of 
14 years under the late William Brad- 
ford, then organist of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church. Later he studied 
| under Ralph Kinder of Philadelphia 
and became organist of Grace Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and then of 
Westminster Presbyterian. He was 
29 years old. 








John D. Brennan Dead. 

John D. Brennan died July 3 at 
Reading, Mass. He was for years 
connected with the George H. Ryder 
Company, being a member of that 
firm, and was one of the oldest active 
organ builders in the country, hav- 
ing had over forty years’ experience. 
Mr. Brennan was rated high as a con- 
sulting expert in New England. 


He declared | 








The F: ree Lance 


By HAMILTON C. MACDOUGALL 











Last month I put in a good word— 
rather effectively, too, I thought!—for 
constructive criticism, not in place of 
destructive criticism, but as comple- 
mentary to it. 

But in the current Smart Set, in 
the column for which the distin- 
guished writer, H. L. Mencken, is 
partly responsible, it is noted that 
constructive criticism never did the 
Smart Set writer the least bit of good; 
that the sting of destructive comment 
acted on him as a spur to renewed 
effort, either to prove the critic in er- 
ror or in tacit recognition of the sub- 
stantial truth of the criticism. 

Mencken's interesting paragraph is 
very likely true as regards the criti- 
cised one. There are people who are 
unduly depressed by fault-finding and 
elated out of all proportion, stimulated 
to increased effort, by praise. They 
are, however, in the minority. On the 
other hand, if we turn our attention to 
the critic, it still remains true that he 
who never looks for virtues, but is on 
the look-out for vices, has a pitiful 
soul, 


Now that Guilmant is gradually dis- 
appearing from organ recital pro- 
grams and Widor, Vierne, Franck and 
others are taking his place, it is not a 
useless thing to ask ourselves whether 
we are indebted to the deceased 
French master, and how large the debt 
is. To those organists whose recollec- 
tions of the organ recital world extend 
no farther back than 1900 Guilmant’s 
name will be simply that of a clever 
composer of the second class, a very 
brilliant recitalist and a charmingly 
modest personality. It will be diffi- 
cult for them to understand how those 
of us who are older were thrilled by 
his originality, his freshness and his 
effectiveness. We are inclined now- 
adays to patronize the Funeral March 
and Hymn of Seraphs and we no 
longer are moved tremendously by 
the—especially the Finale of—Sonata 
No. 5. We are inclined to think of 
Guilmant as a middle man between 
Lemmens and the composers like 
Vierne, as a useful station-by-the-way, 
but not as a destination. Perhaps we 
are right. And yet who is there at 
this present Day of Grace, writing in- 
gratiatingly, not forbiddingly, as far 
ahead of his day as Guilmant was in 
the ’80s? : 


Apropos of Hope-Jones and his ha- 
tred of mixtures in organ specifica- 
tions: My friend, Arthur George Col- 
born of Bristol, England, sends me 
the list of stops on the great organ of 
the Cathedral of Gerona, Spain. There 
are five stops of three ranks, one stop 
of five ranks, and one of two ranks— 
twenty-two ranks in all. In addition 
there are two octaves, 4 ft., one fif- 
teenth and two twelfths! There are 
seven 8-foot stops, including three 
reeds. There is one bourdon, 16 ft. 
Aren’t you glad you neither play nor 
have to listen to this organ? 

For many years of my life I have 
been accustomed to thinking of 
Stainer, Barnby, Smart, E. J. Hop- 
kins, Dykes and others as good musi- 
cians, writing good music and devoted 
to its propagation. Especially in the 
United States where the Moody and 
Sankey tune has flourished and is 
even now going strong, the hymn- 
tunes, anthems and other works of 
the writers I have named have been 
thought of by me and by the majority 
of serious musicians as excellent mate- 
rial to use for displacing the jiggy re- 
vival tunes. But in England within 
the last ten or twelve years a school 
of writers disapproving the music that 
I and many others have been brought 
up on has been busy; among these 
writers are Martin Shaw and Canon 
Gardiner. 

The latest fulmination from the 
school is reported in the Christian 
World of May 26 and consists of an 
unbelievably savage attack on Stainer, 
Dykes and Barnby by C. H. Moody, 
organist of Ripon Cathedral. I have 
heard Mr. Moody play in his cathe- 





a 


dral, and I know him to be an excel- 


lent musician and splendid recitalist, 
Here are some of the things he says: 
“It is astonishing that with such a fine 
musical ancestry (Tallis, Tye, Bird, 
Gibbons) church music should descend 
to the banalities of Stainer, Barnby 
and Dykes. Stainer’s - ‘Crucifixion’ js 
a nauseating work; and Barnby’s mu- 
sic is absolutely nauseating. I would 
allow only one thing of Stainer, the 
service in E flat, to appear on church’ 
lists. Barnby wrote only one thing 
that I can listen to with real pleasure, 
and that is the little ‘Let the Words 
of My Mouth.’ We poor fellows in 
cathedrals have to play tunes ° of 
which we are heartily ashamed. One 
often goes out feeling one has been a 
party to a crime.” 


REUTER ORGAN IS OPENED. 


Three-Manual at Norfolk, Nebraska, 
Played in Three Recitals. 

The Reuter Organ Company of 
Lawrence, Kan., has completed a 
three-manual electro-pneumatic organ 
for the Evangelical Lutheran St. 
Paul’s Church of Norfolk, Neb. Pro- 
fessor F. Reuter, who is connected 
with Dr. Martin Luther College of 
New Ulm, Minn., dedicated the organ 
with three recitals on Sunday, June 
26. The auditorium was crowded 
for every concert and everyone who 
attended the recitals was impressed 
‘with the beauty of the instrument 
ind of the program. 

The great and swell are in the al- 
cove at the right of the altar; the 
choir and console are in the gallery 
it the rear of the auditorium. 

The complete specification is as fol- 
lows: 








GREAT ORGAN. 

. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
. Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
. Viola ad’ Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
. Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
. Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

SWELL ORGAN. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
. Principal Minore, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
. Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
. Viol d’ Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
10. Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
11. Vox Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

12. Flute Harmonique, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
13. Oboe-Bassoon, 8 ft., 73 pipes. , 
CHOIR ORGAN. 

14. Principal Amabile, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

15. Bourdon, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

16. Viola Aetheria, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

17. Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

18. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 

19. Double Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

20. Gedeckt Bass, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

21. Bass Flute, 8 ft., 32 pipes. 

22. Violoncello, § ft., 32 pipes. 

23. Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 


DAILY RECITALS AMID HEAT 


Noon Programs at Central Methodist 
Church, Detroit, by Filkins. 

Hot weather organ recitals, intro- 
duced by Guy C. Filkins, organist of 
the Central Methodist Church at De- 
troit, afford a noontide respite in the 
cool church edifice from the heat of 
the downtown district to many work- 
ers and have made Mr. Filkins’ name 
one held in high esteem in the mo- 
tor city. Mr. Filkins gave the reci- 
tals for one week beginning July 18, 
and other Detroit organists did their 
part by taking the recitals for the 
next two weeks. The programs of 
the first week were as follows: 

July 18—Festival Piece, Stebbins; Medi- 
tation (‘‘Thais’’), Massenet-Silver; Foun- 
tain Reverie, Fletcher; Serenade, Rach- 
maninoff-Kraft; ‘Contemplation,’  Le- 
mare; Jubilant March, Faulkes. . 

July 19—‘‘Allegro Giubilante,’’ Federlein; 
‘Memory’s Hour,” Silver; Minuet, Bee- 
thoven; ‘Within a Chinese Garden, 
Stoughton; ‘‘Liebestraum,” Liszt-Nevin; 
Festal Postlude, Schminke. ; 

July 20—Prelude in C sharp minor, 
Rachmaninoff; ‘In Springtime,’ Kinder; 
“Chant du Matin,” Frysinger; ‘‘Chanson 
d’Espoir,” Meale; Romance in PD fiat, 
Lemare; March (‘Rienzi’), Wagner. 

July 2i—‘‘Marche Pittoresque,’”’ Kroeger: 
Largo, Handel; Song, ‘Mammy,’ Dett- 
Nevin; Midsummer Caprice, Johnston; 
“Dreams.” Stoughton; “Pilgrims’ Chorus 
(““Tannhduser”’), Wagner. id 

July 22—“Jubilate Amen,’ Kinder; “In 
Paradisum,’’ Dubois; Russian Romance, 
Friml: Chinese Lullaby (From ‘East Is 


Cle cone 
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West”); _“Liebestod’” (“Tristan and 
Isolde”),- Wagner; Grand.:Chorus in D, 
Guilmant. 





Mr. and Mrs. Suther Brown Fulton an- 
nounce the marriage of their daughter 
Susan Bernice, to Edwin Moore Stecke 
at Huntington, W. Va. The wedding os 
curred July 20 and Mr. and Mrs. Stecke 
will be at home after Sept. 15 at oss 
Seventh street, Huntington. Mr. Stecke 
is the organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church and is rated as one of the mos 
capable and talented of the younger OF 
ganists of the South. 
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Chandler Goldthwaite has been 
ted as municipal organist of St. 
Paul, Minn., and will preside over the 
large four-manual Skinner organ 
which is being installed in the city 
auditorium. This position is one 
which was sought by a number of 
prominent organists, and the selec- 
tion of Mr. Goldthwaite is a great 
honor for that talented youthful 
performer. 

Mr. Goldthwaite is a native of New 
England, although he has been liv- 
ing in the West for several years. For 
the last three years he has been giv- 





H. CHANDLER GOLDTHWAITE. 





ing recitals in various cities, 
ing Portland, Maine; Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth and other cities. He has 
played for the Illinois chapter of the 
A. G. O. twice in Chicago, was a so- 
loist before the New England chap- 
ter and played at the last convention 
of the National Association of Organ- 
ists in New York. He has made rec- 
ords for the Estey Organ Company 
for the last year and is in New York 
this summer doing this work. 

Mr. Goldthwaite is only 23 years 
old and thus will be the youngest of 
municipal organists in this country. 
He began to play at the age of 18 
and was in insurance work two years. 
Then, at the suggestion of John Mar- 
shall of Boston, his teacher, he gave 
up business to devote all his time to 
music. In addition to his work with 
Professor Marshall he has_ studied 
with Lynnwood Farnam. His play- 
ing is of the serious kind and _ his 
work has revealed to trained listeners 
the budding virtuoso of the first rank. 
Mr. Goldthwaite is to give at least 
two recitals a week in St. Paul. The 
auditorium seats 9,000 persoris and the 
situation of the great organ is de- 
clared ideal. The first recital, is 
scheduled for Sept. 1. It is also ‘the 
intention to build up a choral society 
under Mr. Goldthwaite’s direction. 


TRIBUTE TO ERNEST A. SIMON 


Attention Called to Louisville Work 
on Twentieth hare pit war pe 

The Louisville Herald of July 3 con- 
tained a column special article by 
A. Jonas on the splendid work done 
by Ernest A. Simon, organist and 
choirmaster of Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, in the training of boys in his 
choir. The article calls attention to 
the fact that the last Sunday in June 
marked the twentieth anniversary- of 
Mr. Simon’s coming to Louisville, 
and the bishop, as quoted by the writ- 
er, and the chapter “for themselves 
and for the congregation, desiring a 
recognition of the anniversary, and 
of Mr. Simon’s long and varied serv- 





that were of no less value.” 
Mr. Jonas writes among other things: 


The Simon sources of supply are to be 
found precisely where churches can do 
their most ust@ful work, in the highways 
and the byways, that is, with special 
emphasis on the byways. The newsboy, 
the urchin of undefined status, the boys 
whose school of experience and fountain 
of pleasure is the street, come tumbling 
and turbulert onto those probationary 
benches and emerge in the course of 
years, not only with an incomparable 
treasure of music in their souls, but with 
something of that culture in manners and 
in mind that only background and as- 
sociations can give. They have not been 
veneered and manicured and made over. 
They remain, as they begin, the stuff good 
Americans are made of. They may look 
like cherubs and sing—in point of fact 
they do—like a choir angelic. But it has, 
thanks be, never occurred to anyone to 
tell them so. Boys, in a word, healthy, 
normal boys, with some musical improve- 
ments. 

I have spoken of these boys, these 
young and older men, too much as if it 
is work of reclamation and rescue upon 
which Mr. Simon is engaged. That, of 
course, would be a wrong idea entirely. 
There have passed through that course 
and graduated in that school some of the 
most prominent men in the city. 

I cannot but feel that there has been 
work done here for citizenship, no less 
than for music, and for both in the high- 
est sense. 





Work on the rennin of the organ 
in Tabernacle U. Church of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has Bx completed by Elmer 
Browne. The organ has been equipped 
with a new electric blower, new connec- 
tions, pipes and valves, and a eeneral re- 
building of the instrument was made. 
Mr. Browne, who is a builder of thirty 
years’ experience, havirfg been with the 
Roosevelt Pipe Organ Companv of New 
York, gave a demonstration of the organ 
at the services July 3. 
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HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 
AT D. E. CROZIER’S HOME 


A. O. P. C AL FRESCO PARTY 


Dr. Ward Re-elected President of 
Philadelphia Club—Courboin Gives 
Interesting Talk on What He 

Saw in Europe. 








The thirty-first annual meeting of 
the American Organ Players’ Club of 
Philadelphia, held on June 28, took 
the form of an al fresco party at the 
suburban residence of David E. Cro- 
zier, one of its members. Ninety 
members, besides several guests, were 
present and occupied an hour in stroll- 
ing about the beautiful estate and in- 
specting the three-manual organ in the 
studio. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the selection of the following: 

President—John McE. Ward. 

Vice President—Henry S. Fry. 

Secretary—Bertram P, Ulmer. 

Treasurer—Herbert S. Drew. 

Librarian—Jennie M. Carroll. 

Board of Directors—Frederick Max- 
son, Rollo F. Maitland, James C. War- 
hurst and Harry C. Banks. 

The report of the executive com- 


mittee in part was as follows: 


The period centering around the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the club has brought 
to the foreground the composer member- 
ship. As a sort of vorspiel to the present 
season, at a recital played at Wanamak- 
er’s June 3, 1920, by our esteemed friend 
Charles M. Courboin (he has since be- 
come one of us by surviving the ordeal 
of examination by the austere examiners 
of the club), seven compositions out of 
nine were by members of the club. At 
the annual convention of the N. A. O. 
he!d in New York in July, 1920, two com- 
plete recital programs were given by club 
members of their own compositions and 
the following comment appeared in The 
Diapason of August, 1920: 

“The Philadelphia organ fraternity is 
not new to fame, in the fields of perform- 
ance and composition alike, in addition 
to which the city of brotherly love pos- 
sesses a reputation for its famous organs. 
But Wednesday, Philadelphia day at the 
convention, nevertheless was an eye- 
opener. There may be other cities on the 
face of the globe which could equal the 
team work done by the Philadelphians 
in the two programs presented, but it 
would be difficult to believe it could be 
surpassed.”’ 

These recitals were given at the City 
College and it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Baldwin, in this season’s list of pro- 
grams at the same place, included sixteen 
compositions by club members. 

In connection with the thirtieth anni- 
versary celebration, four recitals were 
given, when the compositions, except one 
Gregorian Psalter and the hymns, were 
entirely the works of club members. This 
included an improvisation by Charles M. 
Courboin, on a theme furnished by Dr. 
Ward—which was used when the player 
didn’t “swipe” some other theme from 
compositions by club members. 

At the annual church recital of the 
Philadelphia Manuscript Society for 1921 
the entire program consisted of com~o- 
sitions by our members. At the Penn- 
sylvania state convention of the N. A. 
O. held in Lancaster early in the present 
month the music throughout the day was 
played by our membership—in the morn- 
ing a theater demonstration by Rollo 
F. Maitland, in the afternoon a recital 
by our esteemed honorary member, 
Charles Heinroth (which included two 


compositions by a club member) and in 

the. evening a “‘request” recital consist- 

+» ail of our members’ composi- 

In the programs of the coming conven- 

tion of the N. A. O. three of the recital- 

ists have included a number by @ Phila- 
delphia composer and a member of the 
club. Mr. Courboin in his recital work 
has played two compositions by mem- 
bers and Pietro A. Yon has selected a 
composition by a member for his recitals 
abroad. 

Charles M. Courboin entertained 
the members with an informal talk, 
reminiscent of his recent trip abroad, 
|and told of a reception at Widor’s 
home, where there were present prime 
ministers, painters, men of letters, 
architects and other notables. Saint- 
Saens played the piano and surprised 
the audience by his fluent technique, 
although he is 86 years of age. Widor 
and Saint-Saens are the best of friends, 
but fight like cats and dogs on occa- 
sion. Saint-Saens could not tolerate 
Debussy’s music, called it crazy trash, 
etc. Debussy, being proposed as a 
member of the institute, was bitterly 
opposed by Saint-Saens, who wrote 
sarcastic and even insulting letters to 
Widor, who was secretary. This was 
continued for four weeks before De- 
bussy’s death, and for some time after. 

An interesting visit to Cavaille-Coll’s 
organ factory was described. The 
factory is conducted by Charles Mutin, 
who does not favor the high pressures 
used in this country; neither does he 
favor the electric action. “American 
organs are the superior of any on 
earth,” says Courboin, as the result of 
his latest trip abroad. 

A short trip into Germany disclosed 
| the fact that practically all the organs 

are “frontless,” the metal pipes being 
melted and used for war purposes. 
| This leaves great gaping holes to 
| make one feel sad. 

Following his talk Mr. Courboin 
gave an impromptu recital, playing by 
request Bach’s D Minor Toccata and 
Fugue and an improvisation following 
the Widor method. 

Refreshments closed an evening of 
unalloyed pleasure. 








Goes to Position in Atlanta. 

The Central Presbyterian Church 
of Atlanta, Ga., announces the ap- 
pointment of James Alderson of New 
York as organist and musical direc- 
tor. Mr. Alderson came from Eng- 
land a number of years ago. He first 
was at London, Ont., and later was 
made musical director of the 
Russell Sage Memorial Church 
of New York. While in that 
position he joined the American 
army and went to France. He lat- 
er was affiliated with the recreational 
activities of the War Camp Commun- 
ity Service. Mr. Alderson was born 
in Durham City, England, in 1888, 
and began the study of music at the 
age of 4 years. He took the degrees 
of bachelor of arts and bachelor of 
music at Durham University, later 
studying voice with Visetti in the 
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Recital Programs 








Wilhelm Middelschulte, Chicago—Mr. 
Middelschulte has given a series of note- 
worthy recitals in July which served to 
resent the best in organ music for the 
enefit of faculty and students at the 
summer session of the University of Notre 
Dame school of music at Notre Dame, 
Ind. The recitals were four in number 
and were given in the Sacred_ Heart 
Chapel. For the first program, July 10. 
Mr. Middelschulte was assisted by the 
Rev. Aloys Margl, violinist, in the follow- 
ing works: “Sonata Solemnis” (first time 
in America), Musil; Sonata for Violin and 
Organ, Corelli; Theme and Variations (C 
major), Thiele; Chorale (A minor), 
Franck; “Ave Maria,’’ Reger; Suite in G 
minor, Handel (transcribed by Renzina 
Teninga); ‘“Ciaconna” (for Violin and Or- 
gan), Vitali; Fugue on four themes by 
Bach, Middelschulte. 

July 17 a program of works of American 
composers was presented, the numbers 
played being: Prologue (new), Backer; 
“March of Singing Choirs” (new), Mergl; 
“Imtroitus’” (new), Luening; Canon in three 
parts, F minor (new), Pietsch; Prelude 
and Fugue, F major, Keller; ‘‘Song of 
Consolation” (new), Cole; ‘Contrasts’ 
(new), Browne; Toccata and Fugue, G 
major (new), Leard; Rhapsody (new), 
Smrz; “Canon alla Duodezima’”’ on_ the 
Chorale ‘‘Alle Menschen Miissen Sterben” 
(new), Stelzer; Symphony, “Lourdes’”’ 
(new), Becker; Pastorale (new), Weiss; 
Finale from ‘Storm King’’ Symphony 
(new), Dickinson; Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue, C minor (new), Middelschulte. 

A Bach program was played July 24 as 
follows: Prelude, B minor; Andante (from 
Fourth Sonata); Fugue in D major (from 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord”’); Last 
Fugue (left unfinished); Chorale Prelude, 
“Wenn Wir in Hoechsten Noeten Sein’; 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor; Pastorale 
in F major; Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor. 

For the final program, July 31, Mr. 
Middelschulte’s offerings were: Toccata 
in A major, Best; Invocation, Guilmant; 
“Marche Funebre et Chant Seraphique,” 
Guilmant; ‘Hymns to the Pope.” Liszt; 
“Chorus Mysticus” (from ‘‘Faust’’), Schu- 
mann; Canon in B minor, Schumann; 
“Claire de Lune,’’ Karg-Elert; Fantasie, 
Saint-Saens; Sonata, Op. 23, A minor, 
Ritter; Chaconne, D minor, Bach-Middel- 
schulte. 

Paul Luther McFerrin, Nashville, Tenn. 
—In a vesper recital at the First Presby- 
terian Church June 26 Mr. McFerrin gave 
the following program: Overture to 
“William Tell,” Rossini; Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor, Bach; Nocturne in A, 
Dethier; Allegretto in E flat, Wolsten- 
holme; Pastorale in E, Lemare; “L’An- 
gelus du Soir,’’ McFerrin; Egyptian Suite, 
Stoughton. 

Sumner Salter, Williamstown, Mass.— 
In his recital at Grace Hall of Williams 
College June 19 Mr. Salter played: Prel- 
ude in G minor, Pierne; Evening Song, 
Bairstow; Prelude to ‘Lohengrin,’ Wag- 
ner; “Sposalizio,” Liszt; ‘Ave Maria.” 
Schubert; Introduction and Allegro mod- 
erato, Ropartz; ‘‘The Lost Chord,” Sul- 
livan; ‘May Night,’’ Palmgren; Toccata 
from Symphony 5, Widor. 

Fredevick C. Mayer, West Point, N. Y. 
—Mr. Mayer, the West Point Military 
Academy organist, gave the following pro- 
gram for his fifty-first recital, played 
June 11: Festival Prelude, No. 1, Volck- 
mar; Andante Religioso (Violoncello, harp 
and organ), Thome; Elevation in A flat, 
Guilmant; ‘“‘Ave Maria” (Violoncello, 
harp and organ), Bach-Gounod; “At an 
Old Trysting-Place,.’’ MacDowell; “Deep 
River,’ Negro melody; “To the Evening 
Star’ (Violoncello, harp and_ organ), 
Wagner; March from ‘“Tannhiuser,” 
Wagner. Mr. Mayer was assisted by 
Miss Blanche V. Hubbard, harpist, and 
Miss Effie Irene Hubbard, ’cellist, and by 
Cadet W. L. Kost. 


Ernest Prang Stamm, Tulsa, Okla.—Mr. 
Stamm, organist and choir director at the 
Christian Church of Tulsa, gave a recital 
July 14 at the First Methodist Church of 
Roswell, N. Mex., playing this program: 
“Grand Choeur,” Hollins; Sketches of the 
City, Nevin; “Legend.’’ Stamm; ‘Con- 
solation,”’”’ Stamm; Gavotte, Rameau- 
Stamm; Largo, Handel; ‘‘Shepherd’s 
Morning Song,” Davis; Scherzv, Dethier; 
‘Rimembranza,”’ Yon; Capriccio, Le- 
maigre; ‘‘Pomp and Circumstance,” Elgar. 

Carl Paige Wood, F. A. G. O., Seattle, 
Wash.—Mr. Wood gave a recital July 15 
in the University Methodist Church, play- 
ing this program: Military March in D, 
Schubert; “Piece Heroique,’’ Cesar 
Franck; Gavotte from “Mignon,” Thomas; 
Fugue in G minor, Bach; Sicilian Love 
Song, Mauro-Cottone; “The Primitive 
Organ,” Yon; Summer Sketches, Lemare; 
The Girl with the Flaxen Hair.” De- 


bussy; “Shepherd’s Cradle Song,’ Somer- | 
well; Finale from the First Organ Sym- | 


Phony, Maquaire. 

George Henry Day, F. A. G. O., Wilm- 
ington, Del-Mr. Day gave a novel re- 
cital as the principal feature of a lawn 
fete of St. John’s: Church June 23. On 
the grounds surrounding the church were 
the usual booths, made attractive by 
bretty decorations and Japanese lanterns, 
with pretty girls in summer dresses to 
grace them. From 5:30 to 7:30 supper 
Was served on the lawn, and at 8 o’clock 
the church bell was rung and more than 
600 people went into the church to hear 
the recital. A silver collection was taken 
which netted more than $100. After the 
recital, many enjoyed the refreshments 
which were served on the grounds. The 
program, of course, for such an occasion, 
ad to be of a popular nature, but the 
Bach, Guilmant and Widor numbers were 
Well received and enjoyed. The program 
follows: Symphony in D minor (Grave, 


Allegro con Brio), Guilmant; Intermezzo 
Tom “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mascagni: 
Caprice, 


Concert Kreiser; ‘Pilgrims’ 


Chorus” and ‘‘To. the Evening Star’ (from 
“Tannhiiuser”’), Wagner; Swedish March, 
Soedermann; Berceuse from “Jocelyn,”’ 
Godard; ‘‘Will 0’ the Wisp,’’ Nevin; ‘Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; Barca- 
rolle from “Tales of Hoffman,” Offen- 
bach; Springtime Sketch, Beebe: Vesper 
Chimes (by request), Day; Toccata from 
Fifth Symphony, Widor. 

Gordon Balch Nevin, Johnstown, Pa.— 
Mr. Nevin gave a recital June 27 in Grace 
Lutheran Church at Phillipsburg, N. J., 
playing this program: Concert Overture 
in C major, Hollins; Three Dances from 
the “Nutcracker Suite,” Tschaikowsky; 
“Valse Triste,’ Sibelius; Largo, from 
“New World” Symphony, Dvorak; ‘‘The 
Music Box,” Liadow; “Jubilate Amen,” 
Kinder; Serenade, Op. 3 No. 5, Rach- 
maninoff; ‘‘The Last Hope,’”’ Gottschalk; 
Festal Procession, Gordon Balch Nevin. 

Leslie C. Hughes, Ocean City, N. J.— 
Mr. Hughes, organist of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, gave his first recital 
there June 30. The program included the 
following compositions: Offertoire, Gri- 
son; Sonata in D major (second and third 
movements), Guilmant; ‘Morning Sere- 
nade,’’ Lemare; “Sunset,” Frysinger; 
“Will o’ the Wisp,’’ Nevin; Berceuse No. 
2, Kinder; “Jubilate Amen,’ Kinder. 

W. Richard Wagner, Reading, Pa.—Mr. 
Wagner, a pupil of Henry F. Seibert, gave 
a recital in the Church of Our Father, 
Universalist, June +6, playing this pro- 
gram: Sonata in G (Pastorale and In- 
termezzo), Rheinberger; Spring Song, 
Macfarlane; “Souvenir,” Drdla-Rogers; 
Prelude and Fugue in D minor, Bach; 
Grand Chorus, Dubois; ‘Echo’ and 
Humoresque, Yon; Italian Rhapsody, Yon. 

Ray Hastings, Los Angeles, Cal.—In re- 
cent popular programs at the Auditorium 
Dr. Hastings played: ‘‘And the Glory of 
the Lord,’ from ‘‘The Messiah,’ Handel; 
Finale, ‘Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner; 
Evening Song, Schumann; Wedding 
March, Mendelssohn; Andante con moto 
from Fifth Symphony, Beethoven; Pre- 
lude, ‘‘La Traviata,” Verdi; ‘‘Good-Bye,” 
Tosti; ““Cantilene Nuptiale,’’ Dubois; Fan- 
fare, Dubois; ‘‘The Nightingale and the 
Rose,” Saint-Saens; Intermezzo from 
Suite “L’Arlesienne,’”’ Bizet; Melodie, 
Paderewski; “The Choir Celestial,” Carl 
Doud. 

Oscar E. Frey, St. Paul, Minn.—Mr. 
Frey gave the following program at Otter- 
tail, Minn., in connection with the organ 
dedication at the German Lutheran 
Church: Sonata, C minor, Guilmant; An- 
dante Cantabile, Fourth Symphony, 
Widor; Prelude and Fugue, C minor, 
Bach; “Gesu Bambino,’’ Yon; “Primitive 
Organ,’’ Yon; “‘Affetuoso,’”’ Frey; Caprice, 
Frey; Alpine Fantasie and Storm, Flagler; 
Prayer from “Der Freischiitz,’’ Weber; 
Cradle Song, Grieg; Fugue in G minor, 
Bach; March on a Theme by Handel, 
Guilmant; Improvisation, Frey; ‘‘Overture 
to William Tell,’”’ Rossini. 

Minor C. Baldwin, Middletown, Conn.— 
Dr. Baldwin gave a recital in the Mat- 
thew Simpson Memorial Methodist 
Church of Ardmore, Pa., June 10, playing: 
Toccata, Bach; Reverie, Baldwin; Alle- 
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gretto, Cametti; ‘‘Consolation,’’ Baldwin; | 
Concerto, Handel; Intermezzo, Helmhold; | 
Adagio et Menuet, Haydn; “Chloe,” Yra- | 
dier; ‘“‘By the Sea,” Schubert; Hallelujah | 


Chorus from “The Messiah,”’ Handel. 

Dr. Baldwin gave a recital at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Ilion, N. Y., 
June 7 

James P. Johnston, Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Mr. Johnston gave @ recital at the Meth- 
odist Church of Medina, Ohio, June 21, 
playing: Sixth Concerto, Handel; ‘‘Sol- 
vejg’s Song,’’ Grieg; Toccata and Fugue 


in D minor, Bach; ‘‘A Woodland Idyl,”’ | 


Reiff; “Evening Chimes,” Wheeldon; 
Scherzo from Fifth Sonata, Guilmant; 
Largo from ‘New World’ Symphony, 
Dvorak; ‘In Paradisum,’’ Dubois; Finale 
in E flat, Guilmant. 

Another recital was given June 24 in 
the Lutheran Church, Plymouth, Ohio. 


Miss Olive Engel, Jacksonville, IIl.—Miss 


Engel, of the class of 1921 at the Illinois | 
Woman’s College department of music, | 
Henry Ward Pearson, director, gave this | 


recital at music hall recently: First 
Sonata, Mendelssohn; “‘O Sacred Head, 
Once Wounded” (chorale prelude), Bach; 
“Will o’ the Wisp,’’ Nevin; Nocturne, B 
minor, Foote; Festival March, Foote; 
“The Curfew,’ Horsman; Concert Fan- 
tasie, Bird. 


Miss Anna Samples, Oxford, Pa.—Miss 
Samples gave a program July 1 at the 


Presbyterian Church, assisted by Mrs. | 


Hazel McIntire, soprano; Raymond Jan- 
ney, ’cello, and Howard Samples, violin- 
ist. The organ numbers were: ‘Jubilate 
Amen,” Kinder; Berceuse, Kinder; 
Minuet, Beethoven; Largo, Handel; “Will 
o’ the Wisp,” Nevin; Trio: ‘“Remem- 
brance,’’ Deppen, and ‘Love Fancies,” 
Zamecnik: Cradle Song, Guilmant; Pon- 
tifical March, de la Tombelle. 





R. H. Cook, organist of Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, Tacoma, 
Chicago a short time in July on his way 
East for a vacation. 
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With the Moving 
Picture Organist 


Valuable Advice for The Theater Slesenis Set- 
tings fer Photo Dramas, Reviews 
ef New Music, Etc. 


By WESLEY RAY BURROUGHS 














Burro e Diapason, 
Chicago, or 49: Melville street, Rochester, 
N. ¥. Letters received by the 15th of 
the month will be answered in the suc- 
ceedi issue. When immediate answer 
is desired, self-addressed and stamped 
envelope should be enclosed.] 


ABBREVIATIONS—T: Title. D: De- 


Note: Unless indicated O. S. (organ 
solo), or P. (piano solo), all pieces men- 
tioned are the plano accompaniment part 
of orchestration. 


‘ THEATRICAL INCIDENTS. 

The weather being so excessively hot 
we beg leave to change the regular order 
of service this month and by way of 
relief catalogue a few actual incidents 
that go far to break the monotony of the 
theatrical routine. 

Perhaps the most amusing occurrence to 
come under our observation was one last 
year. At the front of the theater there 
are several niches or alcoves in the stage 
setting. The usual “light-up’” was or- 
dered by the manager for the beginning 
of the last show in the evening, and 
imagine his discomfiture on seeing, when 
ail the lovely colored lights (rose, purple, 
blue, etc.) were turned on, that the night 
cleaners had left a choice collection of 
mops, brooms and pails in that particular 
alcove. The exquisite effect of the lights 
on those necessary cleaning appurte- 
nances was indescribable. An effort to 
remove the offending sight resulted in 
his narrowly escaping a fall onto the 
drum and traps of the orchestra’s drum- 
mer. We draw the curtain on what he 
told the cleaners! 

On another occasion, where the feature 
film showed a wedding scene, which was 
played by the organ, we used DeKoven’s 
“Oh Promise Me,” and near the close of 
this scene a close-up of a belfry ap- 
peared, with the sexton pulling vigorously 
at the ropes. We played three groups of 
two notes, in imitation of the bell, and 
at the conclusion we were rudely brought 
down to earth by Herman, the blonde 
bass player, who exclaimed in a stage 
whisper that could be heard all thromeh 
the pit: “Six o’clock.’’ 

This might balance up with the day 
that Gene, the electrician, left a hammer 
on the piano strings, and before the first’ 
Sunday matinee was «ver the pianist 
wondered what new sort of an anvil at- 
tachment had been donated to him. 

The day the tuba ciphered in the bass 
register when we were playin the 
comedy was a joke on us. The only pity 
of it was that there happened to be no 
scene showing the departure of an ocean 
liner, for we had a perpetual imitation 
of the liner’s siren, and it was absolute- 
ly wasted! 

These incidents only serve to relieve 
the tension of continuous seven-day work, 
or, as the boys put it on a Saturday 
night: ‘‘See you in church tomorrow.” 

Nor is it always the musicians who 
furnish the laughs. We call to mind a 
western manager who put on the first 
two reels at 11 at night so that two late- 
comers could see the beginning of the 
story, and he ended with reel 2. Another 
manager, when he had a full house and 
a line of patrons waiting, gave his op- 
erator a ’phone order to “cut out the 
second and third reels.’”” No wonder many 
went out remarking that they could not 
make head or tail of the feature’s story. 

And yet again, this time on the op- 
erator who put on the fifth reel at the 
end of the second, and another projec- 
tionist who reversed part of a reel so 
that the titles were shown backward and 
could not be read! 


Brethren, how many of you ever were 
so unfortunate as to play unwittingly the 
air ‘Home, Sweet Home’? Yes, we did, 
and thereby raised a terrible commotion. 
Why? Well, you see there is a strong 
superstition among all theatrical folk 
that if this song is played everyone con- 
nected with the particular theater will 
soon lose his position. We noticed re- 
cently that there was a direct cue call- 
ing for this song, but the orchestra leader 
and organist flatly refused to play it. 
Moral: Don’t play it, and keep every- 
thing serene. 


Did you ever try chess when desirous 


of mental relaxation? If not, learn it 
immediately, for chess is to the brain 
what exercise is to the body. There is 


even a similarity between the combina- 
tions in chess and those to be obtained 
on the organ. Its practice enables one to 
be constantly alert, ready for any con- 
—} ede however remote it may seem 
to be. 


NEW PHOTOPLAY MUSIC. 

From the H. W. Gray Company we 
receive several new issues of organ solos. 
y ERN OR MEXICAN: “Scenes 
from a Mexican Desert” by H. C. Near- 
ing. This work is in five movements. 
“Sanddrifts” is a slow two-four begin- 
ning with single notes on the strings. 
Later an accompaniment of sixteen notes 
creates the impression of shifting sands 
against a flute melody. ‘The Cactus” in 


sharp minor has a smooth flowing 
theme, and several measures of descend- 
ing sixths against a pedal point. ‘“‘Mirage’”’ 
“begins high in the treble on the deticate 





stops and there is.a central choral part 
with’ active passages in the pedal. It 
ends again pianissimo in the. treble. 
“Cruceta,” in A flat, has two themes, and 
“The Adobe Mission” is a chorale in C. 
typifying breadth and dignity. The sec- 
ond and third movements are, perhaps, 
the most useful in icture | work. 

Dvorak’s “Slavic Dance,” Op. 46, in G 
minor, arranged for organ by H. Sanders, 
makes a brilliant organ showing and the 
coda gives opportunity for striking con- 
trasts in registration. ‘‘Le Bonheur’’ and 

“Spring’’ by Herbert E. Hyde are two 
pieces which show the result of the ultra- 
modern school. The first is an allegro 
vivace in D and exceptionally brilliant. 
A quiet andante in B gives the neces- 
sary refreshing interlude. The second 
also is in D but is more graceful in 
structure. ‘ 

We catalogue a new series of picture 
music from the Fox company. Five 
themes written especially for screen sit- 
uations by Zamecnik are: ‘Constance,’ 
“Norma,” ‘Claire,’ ‘‘Doris’’ and ‘‘Made- 
leine.’”’ All are arranged in three ways— 
as a solo, as solo string obligato and as 
a climax for full organ or orchestra. 
Keys are E flat, F and C. These are 
splendid for love themes where the pic- 
ture requires one, and the third arrange- 
ment is in a dramatic style. a happy 
thought. 

Two songs which are love themes are: 
“Just Like Your Eyes,’ by H. Grunn, 
who is familiar to musicians as the com- 
poser of “Desert Suite,” and ‘I Love 
You More,”’ by Dorothy Lee, slightly more 
vigorous in structure. Both are ideal to 
close the feature, where final happiness 
i ortrayed. 

he special new series contains some 
gems for picture work. ‘Enchanted For- 
est” is by Phil Spitalny of Cleveland, 
well known as leader in the Euclid 
Theater. It has a ’cello-like melody with 
harp accompaniment. Beginning in four- 
four it changes to triple measure and this 
is followed by a poco animato in F minor. 
Gatty Sellars’ ‘In Arcadia” is a vivacious 
two-four movement in B flat. 

The outstanding pieces are a set of 
four from the pen of Wilson G. Smith 
entitled: “At the Bal Masque.”’ The first, 
“Melodie Erotique”’ (Pierrot’s Confes- 
sion), is a short sentimental three-eight 
in E flat string solo with an accompani- 
ment consisting of chords in triplets. A 
very fine effect is obtained bv a lerato 
melody and a light accompaniment. The 
second, ‘“‘Promenade”’’ (Harlequin and 
Columbine), is a very melodious valse in 
A flat, full of subtle phrasing and charm. 
The third, “Danse Exotique,’ is well 
named. In A minor, with a theme figure 
consisting of half of the descending 
chromatic scale, embellished with an ac- 
companiment which intensifies the work, 
it savors strongly of oriental idioms. The 
last, ‘‘Pierrot’s Sadness,” is a ‘lento 
quasi funebre’’ in C minor. The melan- 
choly strain is well brought out by the 
use of a soft reed stop. Altogether the 
suite will be found indispensable to 
“movie’’ players. 

ORIENTAL: ‘‘Haya’”’ (Entracte by L. 
Maurice). Here we have one of the best 
oriental pieces published in a long time. 
Beginning in E minor, the organist should 
use a stop like the orchestral oboe, kin- 
ura or other characteristic tone for the 
opening theme. The delightful original- 
ity of the thirteenth to sixteenth meas- 
ures is a treat in these days of common- 
place writing. A short G major section 
and then the theme is treated with an ac- 
companiment of fourths and fifths giv- 
ing an unusual effect. 

“La Soudanese’’ is by Ralph Jackson 
(of ‘“‘Cajolerie” fame) and consists of two 
themes, in D minor and F major (four- 
four). 

QUIET: Heller’s “Chanson _ sans 
Paroles” and ‘‘Madrigal’’ by Donatelli are 
two useful general numbers. The first 
is an expressive melody in G of quiet 
moderato style, while the Madrigal is a 
brighter allegretto. 


The remainder of “the new issues from 
the Oliver Ditson Company follow: 

SOUTHERN: “Creole Sketches,” C. 
W. Lemont. A piano solo suite of nine 
numbers, which material will be indis- 
pensable in fitting films of life in the 
southland. “A Creole Croon’”’ is a dreamy 
allegretto in A flat with every measure 
syncopated. ‘Magnolia Bloom,” an an- 
dante con moto in C, a neutral number, 
is followed by ‘“‘Cotton Pickers,” a bright 
allegro of the same key. The fourth, “A 
Drowsy Afternoon,’’ has already been 
orchestrated. ‘In Olden Days” is a 
minuet in G with simple harmonies be- 
fitting the stately dance. ‘Memories,’ a 
three-four con moto in G flat, is suc- 
ceeded by “Banjo Dance,” a snappy 
minor vivace. Another typical southern 
scene is musically portrayed in “On the 
Levee,”’ a six- eight allegretto in G. and 
the final number is ‘In Carnival Time,” 
an allegro scherzando in A. Preceding 
each movement is an artistic pen and ink 
picture of the subject, and the cover has 
a lovely water color of 2 southern gate 
and mansion. The whole book is an edi- 
tion de luxe, musically as well as typo- 
graphically. 

Under this same classification is 
“Twenty Kentucky Mountain Songs,” col- 
lected and arranged by L. Wyman and 

. Brockway. They are sung principally 
in Harlan, Letcher, Knott and Pulaski 
counties in that state and range from 
the rollicking six-eight style to the quiet, 
sentimental love songs and nursery 
rhymes. Lack of space prevents indivi- 
dual mention of the twenty songs, but 
they are presented in arrangements which 
are faultless musically and will be wel- 
comed as historically correct. 

COLONIAL: ‘“Pavane,’”’ by Georges 
Tanguay. An excellent illustration of the 
old-time dance, in the unusual keys of 
A minor and E flat. 

SCANDINAVIAN: ‘From Norway.” 
Borch. A bright triple measure allegret- 
to in E’ minor, reflective of the pic- 
turesaue dances of Norseland. 

NEUTRAL: “Valse d’ Amour,” by E. 
Krohn, An entrancing, rhythmic valse 


in A flat, with a middle section in E, and 
a D flat meno mosso. The waltz will : 

brilliantly on the organ with the excep- 
tion of the last page, which must be al- 
tered slightly from its pianistic texture. 

WOODLAND: Three numbers of ex- 
ceptional composition are: ‘‘The Pines,” 
by H. A. Matthews, a tone poem in C 
in which the use of strings, vox humana 
and other delicate stops will admirably 
illustrate the fascination of the swaying 
pine trees. Two-pieces by Rubin Gold- 
mark, “Forest Solitude” and “Twilight,” 
the first in D, a four-four allegretto, and 
the second in C, of a light dramatic char- 
acter, with a new edition of Alice Haw- 
thorne’s favorite work, ‘‘Whispering 
Hope” (sung by Homer and Gluck on 
Victrola records) conclude the list of 
piano solos. This last number is the 
correct piece when a pathetic, plaintive 
theme is required. 

Answer to Corespondence. 

J. E. D., Hutchinson, Kan.—The ad- 
dresses were mailed you. Of the two we 
think that Chicago might have more 
opportunities than New York at present. 





A pamphlet in the form of a_ small 
newspaper has been issued by the Bos- 
ton Music Company to exploit its lead- 
ing publication of the season, ‘‘Toselli’s 
Serenade,’’ which has been a sensation 
in Europe for the last year or two. The 
little newspaper has all kinds of items 
concerning the career of the Serenade 
both here and in Europe. The material 
includes a cartoon and items about the 
composer, Enrico Toselli. 





Miss Hattie Labuhn was one of those 
who finished the postgraduate course this 
year at the Detroit School of Music, di- 
rected by Dr. Franz Appel. Miss Labuhn 
plays at the Drury Lane Theater in De- 
troit and also occasionally at the Madi- 
son and Adams Theaters, and her work 
has attracted considerable attention, as 
she plays music of the highest grade 
whenever possible. 





Sidney Steinheimer, coach on theater 
organ playing and booking agent for 
organists, reports that recently he re- 
ceived calls for organists from theaters 
willing to pay a@ salary as high as $250 
a week. 





On Sunday evening, June.12, the choir 
of the First Baptist Church, Butte, Mont., 
rendered the first part of ‘The Holy 
City,” by Gaul. At that time Edward C. 
Hall, choirmaster and organist, rendered 
the following program in_his vesper or- 
gan recital: Toccata in D minor, G. B. 
Nevin; Minuet (new), Diggle; ‘“Even- 
song,” Johnston; ‘In a Mountain 
Church,” Torjussen; ‘“‘Gloria in Excelsis,” 
Harrison. 











PHILADELPHIA 








i i corrected, arranged, 
Music Manuscripts edited and prepared 
for publication, from crude copy or dic- 
tation. Melodies harmonized and ar- 
ranged with attractive piano or organ 
accompaniment. Compositions perfect- 
ed; ideas developed. Expert Band and 
a Arranging. J. Rode Jacobsen, 

ist and Instructor, Paramount 
bliee 2638 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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EG to announce to 
the trade that we 
are making a specialty 
of the manufacture of 


“Zephir Leather” 


Our product is made 
from Intestines, and is 
furnished in two thick- 
nesses, one thin and the 
other slightly heavier, 
both absolutely  air- 
tight and extremely pli- 
able. 


We have been supply- 
ing some of the more 
important Organ Build- 
ers and makers of Auto- 
matic Instruments 
throughout the world, 
who have used _ our 
Zephir Leather in the 
most costly and largest 
instruments. 


On account of proven 
reliability, our product 
is given preference. 


Orders promptly and 
carefully filled. 


C. WEILBIER, 
Hanover, Germany. 











Organ Magnets, many kinds, 


Armatures, Tubes, Paper 
Washers, Contact Wires, etc. 
in stock 


EMIL MEURLING Reynolds, Ill. 














Dr. John T. Erickson 


Organist-Director Gustavus Adolphus Lutheran Church 
RECITALS— INSTRUCTION 
215 East S7th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Quiet - 


64 E. Van Buren St. 
New York: 


Chicago: 





41 Park Row 


KINETIC 
BLOWERS 


are being recognized more and more 
as standard equipment on large or- 
gans in Churches, Public Auditor- 
iums and Theatres because of their 
efficiency and quietness of operation. 
We are now building a 15-H.P. 
Kinetic Blower for the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre, 
furnish wind at both 10 and 15 inch 
pressure and a 20-H.P. Kinetic for 
the new Aldine Theatre, Philadel- 
phia, to furnish wind at 10 and 25 inch 


Philadelphia, to 


There is nothing quite equal to a Kinetic 
for Organ blowing, whether your require- 
ments are for a % H.P. or 25 H. P. 


Efficient - 


KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 
Baltimore Ave. and 60th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Durable 


Boston: 15 Exchange St. 
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PlayingComedy Properly 


By FRANK STEWART ADAMS 








Paper read at Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists 











There are as many different ideas 
about comedy playing as there are ex- 
hibitors, and it becomes a question of 
what crimes an organist can perpetrate 
without interference from the police or 
poard of health. Some want only the 
Jatest Broadway hits; others want only 
improvising or faking, which ever it hap- 
pens to be. Some want the crowing of 
hens and wood-peckers, others don’t. 

The use of effects is an _ objective 
process, requiring a _ keener dramatic 
sense and knowledge of the psychology 
of audiences than other branches of pic- 
ture-playing. An organist should watch 
with the keenness of a bloodhound the 
effect on the audience of his playing, es- 
pecially when he tries anything out of 
the ordinary. By studying his audiences 
ne can iell what will appeal to them as 
peing funny, and what will be merely 
silly. An organist never gets laughs—it 
is always the picture—and if the action 
isn’t funny there is no use for the organ- 
ist to make an ass of himself. People 
cannot be forced to laugh any more than 
whipping a mule or putting a thorn un- 
der his tail ‘makes him enjoy running. 
But if there is any real humor in the 
situation the organist can adroitly lead 
up to the climax, putting the audience 
in a receptive mood. The effect of vio- 
lent contrast or surprise is often useful 
as in Haydn’s Surprise Symphony and 
Weber’s ‘‘Oberon” overture. 

Comedy playing should never part com- 
pany with the elements of music cr mu- 
sical form. By the way: some players 
work up a barn-yard scene, they evi- 
dently go into a barn or hen-coop, sit 
down beside the calf or rooster (as the 
ease may be) and take down in musical 
notation the sounds and general atmos- 
phere of the place, like the seekers after 
Choctaw folk-tunes. This may do in 
some cases, but a series of comic actions 
produces a certain mood or mental state. 
In spite of the fact that comedies are 
played to action, the various devices of 
music, tone, color, rhythm, etc., should not 
be perverted, or turned aside, to enhance 
the mood of gayety or hilarity. It is 
often more humorous to suggest certain 
situations or sounds by a definite mu- 
sical number than to imitate noises, like 
a trap-drummer. The bleating of the 
sheep in Strauss’ ‘Don Quixote’ is 
more humorous than if a flock of the 
animals were brought out. The storm in 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Francesca’”’ is more 
realistic than the wind-machine Strauss 
uses. For the former gives the mental 
effect of the storm on the listener, but 
the latter gives only the physical sounds. 
The playing of dance-music and jazz 
all the time in comedies is wrong. There 
are many ways of accompanying rapid 
action better than the ‘“‘um-pa’’ of one- 
steps and fox-trots. If an organist can 
play anything to give local or character- 
istic atmosphere in a comedy it will 
bring out the humor. Playing lively mu- 
sic is not enough. Keeping exact step 
with a character like Chaplin—stopping 
when he does—catching, by a _ clever 
manipulation of legitimate musical de- 
vices, his gait, swagger and movements, 
will often reveal touches of humor to an 
audience. 

Popular music is ineffective on an or- 
gan. It requires a quick accent and 
dynamic effects which only the orchestra 
can give. There is so much criticism of 
jazz that the sooner it is eliminated the 
better. People don’t really applaud popu- 
lar music. It is what is known in the 
show business as “‘kidding along.” .Their 
bodies sway to the rhythm, but they look 
at each other foolishly, knowing it is 
only a manifestation of savage instinct. 
Then there is the vicious habit of 
chromatically smearing intervals in the 
melody, which sounds like a goat with the 
whooping cough. 

There is great need of wider repertoire. 
It is rapidly coming to a show-down 
whether picture playing is to be the 
highest form of drama, plus music, or 
opera, or whether it is merely incidental 
music to a spoken play. 


Boyd Completes 27th Year. 

The choir of sixty voices and the 
Sunday school orchestra of forty play- 
ers at the North Avenue M. E. 
Church, Pittsburgh, gave a_ special 
musical service June 26, which includ- 
ed Mendelssohn’s Ninety-fifth Psalm 
and the “Athalia” overture, Beetho- 
ven’s “Hallelujah Chorus” and other 
numbers, under the direction of 
Charles N. Boyd. Miss Edna May 
Sharpe was organist. The occasion 
marked the end of the eighteenth year 
for the choir organization and the 
twenty-seventh of Mr. Boyd’s service 
aS musical director of this church, in 
which special choral and orchestral 
services are a constant feature. 








Four-Manual for Memphis. 

The contract for a $20,000 organ for 
St. John’s Methodist Church at Mem- 
Phis, Tenn., was closed July 5, be- 
tween the Austin Organ Company and 
4 committee representing the official 
oard of the church. The contract 
Was negotiated by Morton B. Welch. 

€ organ will be one of four manu- 
as, with a celestial division in the 


be the first four-manual church organ 
in Tennessee. The organ will be the 
gift to St. John’s of R. Leedy Mat- 
thews, well-known real estate and in- 
surance man of Memphis. It will be 
installed in memory of his mother 
and will be known as the “Virginia 
Leedy Matthews Memorial.” 





__ Four-Manual For Chicago. 
The First Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago, of which Francis S. Moore 
is the organist, let the contract the 
last week in July to the Skinner Or- 
gan Company for a large four-manual. 
This organ will displace the old three- 
manual Hook & Hastings which or- 
iginally stood in the old edifice on 
Indiana avenue at Twenty-first street, 
and which was a famous instrument, 
presided over for some time by Clar- 
ence Eddy. 

Progress on New Plant. 
The Marr & Colton Company, organ 


builders of Warsaw, N. Y., has its 
new plant well under way. The addi- 
tion will be two stories high and when 
completed will practically double the 
plant’s present capacity. The same 
modern fireproof construction is being 
used as in the present plant. The 
company reports business as con- 
tinuing good with it. Among recent 
orders is one for a two-manual organ 
for the New Strand Theater, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; also one for the Carroll 
Theater, Rome, N. Y., and a large 
three-manual for the Strand Theater, 
Rochester, N. Y. These are all repeat 
orders from old customers. 








Verdict of $21,000 in Norris Case. 

A verdict of $21,000 was awarded 
by a jury in New York July 25 to the 
heirs of Homer A. Norris, New York 
organist and composer, who was in- 
jured by an automobile on June 20, 
1920, and died two months later. The 
suit was brought by Margaret Bishop, 
executrix of the estate, against Fred 
Newman, owner of the automobile, 
and Thomas Graham, the chauffeur. 
The jury found that the car had been 
driven in a “reckless and negligent 
manner.” 





Thirty-Nine Years in Position. 

A. L. Titsworth, organist and choir- 
master of Trinity Reformed Church, 
Plainfield, N. J., completed in the 
spring thirty-nine years of continuous 
service in that church. This is a 
unique record. Mr. Titsworth is to be 
congratulated on such remarkable 
service and on the high standard upon 
— he has insisted during his work 
there. 





George L. Hamrick, the Birming- 
ham organist, has been appointed or- 
ganist of the new Metropolitan Thea- 
ter in Atlanta, a house that cost $1,- 
000,000 to build and equip. He is 
playing a large three-manual organ 
with echo, built by Henry Pilcher’s 
Sons, which has. forty-two speaking 
stops. 





Dr. John T. Erickson dedicated a 
two-manual Estey organ at Trinity 
Lutheran Church, White Plains, N. Y., 
on Thursday Evening, July 7. 





Edmund Jacques, organist and chorister 
of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, New 
York, and Marguerite Veronica Rose were 
married in the historic church on Sundav 
afternoon, June 19. The Rev. Dr. J. P. 
McComas and the Rev. Dr. William Mon- 
tague Geer officiated. 





Frank Wrigley, organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Detroit, is one 
of the out-of-town musicians attending 
the Godowsky master class at the Chi- 
cago Musical College. His duties as or- 
ganist of one of Detroit’s prominent 
churches and his large number of pupils 
demand his return home everv Friday 
evening, but he always manages to ar- 
rive back in Chicago in time for the 
Monday morning class. 





Friends of George W. Westerfield, or- 
ganist of the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin in New York, are sympathizing 
with him in the loss of his wife, Grace 
Kleppe Westerfield, who died July 6 at 
St. Luke’s Hospital, two weeks after an 
operation for appendicitis. Mrs. Wester- 
field was well known in musical circles 
and was a contralto who occupied im- 
portant choir positions. She met Mr. 


Church, Jersey City, and he was the or- 
ganist. The funeral was held from the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin July 9. 
Besides the husband, a young son sur- 
vives the decedent. 





At a meeting of the Oregon chapter, 
A. G. O., at the Oregon Hotel, Portland, 
June 14, for the election of officers, the 
following were elected: Dean, Mrs. H. J. 
Johnson; sub-dean, Paul T. Stucke; sec- 
retary-treasurer Mrs. Edward Drake; 
auditors, James A. Bamford and Ralph 
W. Hoyt. 





Paul G. Hanft, organist and choirmas- 

ter of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church at 
Perth Amboy, N. J., for several years; 
has resigned. Succeeding Mr. Hantft, 
R. Jones of Perth Amboy will fill the 
position for the summer, but a permanent 
organist and choir director for the church 
will be engaged in the fall. 


F. Arthur Henkel, the Nashville organ- 
ist, who is on the faculty of Ward-Bel- 
mont College in that city, with Mrs. Hen- 
kel passed a part of his vacation in 
Chicago and Evanston. 

















The SIMPLEX 
ORGAN BLOWER 


Simplicity, Rigidity, Quietness and Efficiency 
YOUR BUSINESS SOLICITED 


The B-F Blower Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Write us for 
“Booklet and 
Price Lists 


AGENTS 
WANTED 














Churches 
Theatres 


Highest Quality 
Electro-Pneumatic 


PIPE ORGANS 


e 
Residences 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


E. C. MALARKEY, Basic, Va. 


Second 
to “4 


- 


None 











Westerfield when she sang in St. John’s 


W. A. Goldsworthy, Organ 


Modern Scientific Organ School 


J. Ed. Schlette, the Care of the Organ 


Philip James, Theory 








Booking for the new year beginning September | 5th. 
New twenty-stop Moller organ now being installed 
for pupil practice will be ready for use on Sept. Ist. 











FOR TERMS AND DATES ADDRESS 


W. A. GOLDSWORTHY 


2067 Fifth Avenue ae New York City 














MOVIE ORGANISTS 


Who strive to set a standard in their community for musically interpreting ‘Feature Pictures” w!l; 
be interested in our 24-page thematic catalog of recent publications. Send f or your copy TODAY. 


Address W. A. QUINCKE & CO. Box 48, Sta.C LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








fear of the church auditorium. It will 
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ORGANISTS STUDY IN CHICAGO 





Class from Mary Points Doing Sum- 
mer Work with Eddy. 


Clarence Eddy is teaching a large 
class of organ pupils at the Chicago 
Musical College this summer, among 
those enrolled being the following: 

Mrs. Carrie Hyatt Kennedy, organist 
of the Second Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Indianapolis, who carried off Mr. Eddy’s 
scholarship. 

Sister Anna, organist of St. Catherine’s 
College, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mildred G. Dickerman, organist of the | 


First Baptist Church, Gainesville, Tex. 
Sterling W heelwright, Ogden, Utah. 
Gladys Simar, Cando, N. D. 


Father Raymond Balco, organist of St. | 


Vincent’s College, Beatty, Pa 


Cora L. Uglem, organist of the Luth- | 


eran Church, Madison, Minn. 
Harriet R. Adams, supervisor of music, 
pewnship High School, Pleasant Plains, 


Shirley Crook, Chicago. 


Miss Edwyl Redding, organist of the | 


Community Church and teacher in the 
State Normal School at Gunnison, Colo. 

Miss Inez Parker, organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Martin E. Dahlberg, organist of the 
Bethlehem Lutheran Church, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Rolland V. Meeks, Joliet, Il. 

Miss M..Eya Wright, organist of the 
State Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colo. 


Mrs. Margaret Walker Stevens, organ- | 


ist of the First Congregational Church, 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
— Maude H. Walker, Tuscaloosa, 
a. 
Cc. C. Halleran, organist of the Meth- 
odist Church, Indian Head, Sask. 
Mrs. Merle Thrasher, organist of the 
Central M. E. Church, Springfield, Ohio. 
Cc. Albert Tufts, organist of the Second 
“hureh of Christ, Scientist, Los Angeles. 





Record of Wellesley Choir. 

Wellesley College has issued a book- 
let to commemorate the vigesimal 
festival in 1920 of the college choir, 
which was founded in 1900. Hamilton 
ic Macdougall, well-known to the 
organ world in general and to readers 
of The Diapason especially through 
his monthly comment in these col- 
umns, ‘is the director of this choir, 
and the alumnae and students paid 
honor to him especially in connection 
with the celebration. Professor Mac- 
dougall has written many of the 
hymns used by the choir and has been 
looked upon very much as its patron 
saint. The choir had taken part in 
1920 in 5,500 services, of which 360 
have been vespers with music. In the 
1915 choir book, Dr. Macdougall men- 
tioned a plan for the enlargement of 
the organ and the placing of an anti- 
phonal organ. Almost as soon as the 
little book was published, he received 
letters about it, and the first check to 
— a fund to carry out the plan. 

May 27, 1917, the antiphonal organ 
was formally presented to the college, 
by the choir and its friends. 





Miss Jane Whittemore of Elizabeth is 
spending her summer yacation at Haines 
Falls in the Catskills and for the four 
months will be organist and choirmaster 
of All Angels’ Episcopal Church, Twi- 
light Park. During Miss Whittemore’s 
absence her position at the First Baptist 
Church in Elizabeth will be filled by Miss 
Maude Stewart. Miss Stewart, in Octo- 
ber, will become organist of the First 
Baptist Church of Rosel'e, N. J. 











Jerome B. Meyer & Sons 


Manufacturers of 


ORGAN PIPES 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


PIPES SCIENTIFICALLY MADE 
ARTISTICALLY VOICED 


Front Pipes Decorated or Bronzed 
125 Austin Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 








O. C. BODEMULLER 


Organist-Choir-Master, Temple Sinai 


Director 
THE BODEMULLER ORGAN SCHOOL 


1748 Jackson. Ave., New Orleans 


HAROLD GLEASON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


University of Rochester—Institute 
of Music 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. _ 

















N. DOERR 


Electric Blowers Installed 
Overhauling, Rebuilding 
Voicing, Tuning and Repairing 
Estimates Furnished on 
New Organs 


4160 West 25th Street 
Phone Lawndale 2472 CHICAGO, ILL. 














Bell Phone Factory and Office 


Tioga 8402J 605 West Erie Ave., Philadelphia 


Jarvis Organ Co. 


PIPE ORGAN 
BUILDERS 


GET OUR ESTIMATE ON 
REPAIRS - TUNING - ADDITIONS 


REBUILDING, Etc. 
Complete Electric Actions Manufacturers of 
Made up and Supplied to Percussions, Etc. 


Small Builders 








BELDEN 


ELECTRIC ORGAN CABLE 


Ig made up of No. 24 B&S Gauge double 
cotton covered paraffined copper wire. 
Conductors stranded with a _ colored 
tracer in groups of twelve conductors 
each (octaves). These groups are cabled 
together around a group of seven wires, 
which are used in case of accidents to 
the octave wire or for extra notes over 
full octaves. Over all conductors is 
placed a heavy cotton outside braid, well 


paraffined. 


BELDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2300 S, Western Avenue, Chicago 
Eastern Office and Warehouse: 
Metuchen, N. J. 








Q 


ORGANS 


Tubular and Electro- 
Pneumatic Action 


SCHAEFER ORGAN CO. 


Schleisingerville, Wis. 


On Restoring Old Organs 





Where funds are not available for an organ of 
ample size and of the highest grade, it is fre- 
quently policy to restore the old organ as it 
stands to a new lease of life. This new lease of 
life can be given by replacing all worn parts of 
the action, installing an adequate blowing plant 
and the careful reregulating, revoicing and tun- 
ing of all pipes. 


We have made a specialty of this work during 
the past few years and are prepared to give a 
satisfactory guarantee and to quote prices on 
this work which will be of real value to the 
church intending to restore its old organ. 


References of the highest grade furnished upon 
request. 


GEORGE E. LA MARCHE 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
Yearly Care of Organs Moving Organs Cleaning and Refinishing 
BLOWERS INSTALLED 


Tel. Newcastle 1511 6830 Osceola Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 














TELLERS -KENT ORGAN CO, 


ERIE, PENNA. 


Incorporated Established 1906 
Builders of 


Electric and 
Pneumatic 
Pipe Organs 


for Churches, Halls, Residences & Theaters 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


(ae The TECHNIOUER 


An apparatus for developing the hands of 


ALL INSTRUMENTALISTS 


Inventedzand patented by R. J. PITCHER, Mus. Bac. F, R. C. O., A. R. C. M. 


The Techniquer is highly commended and used by numerous musicians 
of eminence, among whom are: 

H. A. Harding, Mus. Doc., F. R. C. O - Hon. Sec. Royal College of Organists 

Herbert Ellingford, Organist - - - - - - - Liverpool Town Hall 

Oscar Beringer, Hon. R. A. M. 

Asnbrove” Covieiie, A. BR. A. M, Professors and Examiners, Royal Academy 

Spencer Dyke, F. R. A. M. 

Charles F. Reddie, F. R. A. M. of Music, London 

Herbert Walenn, F. R. A. M, 

Herbert Fryer, A. R.C M., Professor and Examiner, Royal College of Music, London 
Kalman Konay, M. Zacharewitsch—The Great Violinists 


The Techniquer is now being sold in the United States. 


Send for full particulars and testimonials. 


Sole Agent: G.. H. CLARK,'205 W. Market St., York, Pa. 














Church Organ Maintenance 


Estimates submitted for every kind of 
organ repairs—rebuilding, revoicing, tun- 
ing, cleaning, additions, electric blow- 


ers, etc., etc 


JAMES COLE 


80 Wareham St. Medford, Mass. 








Denison Brothers 
DEEP RIVER, CONN. 

Ivory or Celluloid Organ Stop 

Knobs and Keys. Tilting and 

Plain Tablets. Pistons and Stems 
Established in 1877 














ROSSETTER COLE 


Composition and Theory. Prepares for 


Examinations in American Guild of 
Organists. 


719 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 











The Theatre Organist 


Original Compositions by 


FIRMIN SWINNEN 


Organist, Rivoli Theatre, New York 


Book One (now ready): 
Hise Mpamatic ANGAMtES:..<hacsntseciac coteusllenesueseens-s Net, $2.00 
In Preparation: 
Book Two: Five Dramatic Agitatos. Book Four: Misteriosos. 
Book Three: Love Themes. Book Five: Hurries. 


Written on three staves. 
To every Theatre Organist an indispensable collection of Dramatic 
Music. 
Orders for Books Two to Five will be accepted and copies delivered as 
soon as they are received from press. 
Order through the agency of your local dealer or direct from the 
publishers. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. NEW YORK 


Fourth Avenue at Astor Place 
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A™ works of quality must bear a 

price in proportion to the skill, 
time, expense and risk attending their 
Those 
things called dear are, when justly esti- 
mated, the cheapest. 


invention and manufacture. 


They are attended 
with much less profit to the artist than 
those things which everybody call cheap. 
Beautiful forms and compositions are 
not made by chance, nor can they ever, 
in any material, be made at small 
expense.—Ruskin. , 


Doubtless no other critic has possessed a perfect sense 
of values, and been endowed with that clarity and 
facility of expression’ which made John Ruskin’s 
unique gift of the utmost use to the world in which he 


lived. How he hated sham! 


John Ruskin would have praised the Kimball Organ. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


KIMBALL HALL Established 1857 CHICAGC 



























































LYNNWOOD 
FARNAM 


ORGANIST 


Primus inter pares on the 
organ bench.—New York 
Evening Post. 


Church of the Holy Communion 
49 West 20th Street 
New York City 












































™ WILL GIVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Berolzheimer Again Aids Deserving 
Pupils at Galimint School. Twelve 
City Chamberlain and Mrs. Philip e © 
| Berolzheimer again offer free schol- Transcriptions 
arships to seoetvins youse ay et 
women at the Guilmant Organ School, 
Dr. William C. Carl, director, for the FOR THE ORGAN 
coming ane. bbe ——— offer 
ives the successful candidate the . 
full course of instruction as de- Gustave Ferarri 
scribed in the catalogue, for one year. 
The candidates must prove that they 
have not the funds to pay for the ss Book I 
tuition of the school and must pass 1. Preludio.......... 1686-1739 
the necessary tests of the competi- Benedetto Marcello 
tion to be held Oct. 7, at 10 o’clock. 2 Miewest 1710-1763 
Application must be made in writing, : Feces Denied 
accompanied with written references ? 
regarding character and financial 3. Gavotta...........,....1716 
standing of the candidate, besides a Domenico Zipoli 
signed statement from a_ physician 4. Tambourin. .. 18th Century 
stating the candidate is in sound 5. Sarabande........ 1633-1687 
health. Aul applications must be re- Jean Baptiste Luli 
ceived by Oct. 1, when the list will Or Last rc ask ov cen 1692-1770 
be closed, by Dr. Carl at his office, Giuseppe Tartint 
nose Van ee East Elev- 
enth street, New Yor ity. The fall - 
term begins Oct. 11. Book II 
PORIGUIOIS oc ove ccceenrives 
Provencal 
8. Gigue aguas an 1680-1743 
e 4 4 
Kimball & F razee 9. Air Gracieux...... 1683-1754 
Jean Philippe Rameau 
—(CH URCH— 10. Andante.......... 1703-1785 
Baldassaro Galuppi 
11. Rigaudon......... 1660-1744 
ORGAN Campra 
1? gl 1687-1764 
BUILDERS ane 
Price $2.50 per Book 
Specifications and Estimates Separate Numbers, 50c each 
for Church, Chapel, Chamber and 
Concert Room Organs 
New York 
z 
THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
101 BRISTOL STREET Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
FREDERICK JOHNSON]||| “U2: FAChadwick 
R BUILDE 
CONCERT ORGANIST ORGAN BUILDER 
Duontes a Se i 28 Dorchester Street 
BRADFORD, MASS. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
My specialty 
AUG. A. KLANN is modernizing old instruments 
Manufactures of All Kinde of Tuning, Voicing and Repairing 
M f 0 Electric Blowers installed 
agnets for Urgans 
Special Magnets for Unit Organ 
BASIC, VIRGINIA 
FERDINAND DUNKLEY 
F. A. G. O., F. R. C. O. 
WILLIAM SCHUELKE RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
ORGAN BUILDER Sea ot woe ners 
Modernizing aud Repair Work a Specialty sera 
j ELECTRIC BLOWERS INSTALLED 
sere 
re 1363 29th St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. J. J. McCLELL AN 
Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
GOWNS for Oganist, ORGAN DEDICATIONS—RECITALS 
Choir, Pulpit and Bench. , 
mee all RT wn Organist, First Church of Christ, Scientist 
ate ene oe oeaaees WALTER P. ZIMMERMAN 
COTRELL&LEONARD, Albany,Q.Y, CHICAGO 
FRANK A. TABER, M. A. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Professor of Organ and Theory. Lawrence Conservatory, Appleton, Wis. 
ROLLO MAITLAND, F.A.G.O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist Stanley Theatre and New Jerusalem Church, Philadelphia 
Available for limited number of Recitals in East. 
++.“One of the premier Organists of the United States.”—Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 















Address, 824 Marlyn Road, Overbrook, Pa. 











When Ordering Cathedral Chimes 
for Your Pipe Organ 
Specify 


DURFEE TUBULAR CHIMES 


The First in the Market 
Sold on Approval 


WALTER H. DURFEE & CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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NOVEL CHEST ACTION 
IS INVENTED BY TOPP 


HAS A UNIT FOR EVERY PIPE 





Ingenious Systeni Perfected by Chi- 
cago Man Is Soon To Be Placed 
on the Market—How Plan Works 

and Its Advantages. 


James Topp, of Steinway Hall, Chi- 
cago, has invented and perfected a 
positive unit wind chest action that 
will shortly be available for the organ 
trade. Arrangements are being made 
for quantity production on a basis 
which ts expected to make it practic- 
able for organ builders to buy the 
units instead of manufacturing for 
themselves, although if enough are 
used to justify the installation of the 
necessary machinery royalty arrange- 
ments are to be made, it is said, with 
factories. 

The new chest and action possess 
novel and attractive features, the pipe 





or other arbitrary requirements .to 
take into consideration. The chests 
can be built in any shape for difficult 
chambers, there being no ‘need to 
make them of any standard length or 
depth. The wind supply is universal 
and the circulation unimpeded. There 
being nothing to get at from below, 
the chests can be set flat on the floor, 
thus conserving height for the pipes 
—a matter of increasing importance 
in these days of crowded spaces in 
theaters and other close installations. 

Each pipe standing on its complete 
unit action, without grooves or chan- 
nel boards, and without rack boards, 
no damage can result from climatic 
changes. Shrinking or. swelling has 
no effect on the action, there being 
merely the box with holes to receive 
the units, and the units themselves 
having all-metal wind-ways that are 
not affected by dryness or dampness 
and remain for all time as they are 
made, subject neither to leaking nor to 
clogging to affect the tone of the 
pipes. 

An ingenious diaphragm has been 
designed which goes into much smaller 








CHEST EQUIPPED WITH REMOVABLE ACTION. 




















rack, valve seat, valve, diaphragm and 
magnet for each pipe being made up 
in a circular unit that is complete in 
itself and can be removed from the 
chest by a simple twist of the wrist 
without putting the organ or the stop 
out of commission. All wiring is ex- 
posed and accessible and simply ar- 
ranged. After the connections are 

















UNIT ACTION ASSEMBLY. 








made originally it never has to be dis- 
turbed. 

The pipes can be set out in any or- 
der desired, there being no channels 


space than has been possible with a 
motor of this type. It is double, not 
merely a pouch, and gives full motion 
to the valve, is freely winded, and 











PIPE REMOVED FOR INSPECTION. 





quick. The resulting action is noise- 
less, speedy and flexible. 

A full compass model chest equipped 
with a 3 by 4-inch scale stopped dia- 
pason can be seen in operation at Mr. 
Topp’s office. This chest is 4 feet 5 
inches long and 1 foot 5 inches wide. 





Allan Bacon, head of the piano and 
organ departments at Parsons College, 
Fairfield, Iowa, spent the month of July 
studying with Rudolph Ganz and E. Stan- 
ley Seder in Chicago, and substituted at 
several churches. 


DEATH TAKES PIONEER 


PASSING OF B. SCHAEFER. 
Built First Instrument at Schleising- 
erville, Wis., in 1875, and Took 
Payment Largely in Produce 
—Reached Age of 76. 





Bernard Schaefer, a pioneer organ 
builder of the northwest and found- 
er of the Schaefer organ factory, 
died at his home at Schleisingerville, 
Wis., July 15. 

Mr. Schaefer was born at Unterer- 
thal, Bavaria, Germany, Jan. 16, 1845, 
and attained the age of 76 years. He 
came to this country in 1873 and set- 
tled at Milwaukee, where he estab- 
lished himself as a watchmaker and 
jeweler, but his stay at Milwaukee 
was brief, and he moved to Schleis- 
ingerville after a few months. As a 
clock-maker he was au expert, hav- 
ing built a tower clock for one of 
the churches in his home town which 
is still in service. At one time he 
built a clock with a large music roll 
attached which would play a_ tune 
every hour. He also built a large 
house clock which runs one year to 
fourteen months with one winding. 
This clock is still at his residence 
and runs every day. 

As a lover of music he was very 
much interested in everything music- 
al, especially in the crgan. He built 
an organ of ten stops for St. Peter's 
Church of Schleisingerville in 1875. 
He had no contract or agreement 
with the congregation, but trusted to 
the good will of the people. When 
the time came to collect for the or- 
gan he would go out among the peo- 
ple, but many would not give him 
anything, saying a pipe organ was 
not necessary for a church. Some 
would give him a bag of potatoes; 
others a pag of flour, and so on; but 
he never was paid his expenses. He 
was not discouraged, however, and 
built a number of organs in the old 
days. He also had several other en- 
terprises, including a sulphur match 
factory, a cigar factory and at one 
time a pearl button factory. His 
most successful work was in the 
building of pipe organs. In 1907 he 
retired from the organ business, but 
re-entered the field in 1913 with three 
of his sons—John |. Schaefer, T. H. 
Schaefer and J. A. Schaefer—under 
the firm name of B, Schaefer & Sons 


oO. 

In March, 1914, he suffered a par- 
alytic stroke while at work at St. 
Joseph’s convent at Milwaukee. 
Since then he had not taken any 
active part in the business. 

The outgrowth of the efforts of 
Mr. Schaefer is now the Schaefer Or- 


gan Company, Incorporated, with 
Theodore H. Schaefer as president 
and Joseph A. Schaefer  secretary- 


treasurer, who have ihe controlling 
interest. One of the older brothers. 
Frank Schaefer, also is connected 
with the company. Mr. Schaefer is 
survived by his widow and thirteen 
children. Two, his oldest son, John 
F. Schaefer, and his oldest daughter 
preceded him in death. 

The funeral took place at Schleis- 
ingerville on July 18. Six of his 
grandsons acted as pall-bearers. 





Contracts for Austin Company. 

Recent contracts closed by the Chi- 
cago office of the Austin Organ Com- 
pany include a two-manual organ for 
the First Presbyterian Church of Cedar 
Grove, Wis., a three-manual for the 
First Presbyterian Church of Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., a three-manual for the 
Epworth Methodist Church of To- 
ledo, Ohio, a three-manual for Bethel 
Evangelical Church at Detroit, and 
a two-manual for the Sunday-school 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago. 





New Undertaking by Swinnen. 

‘Under the auspices of J. Fischer & 
Bro. of New York, Firmin Swinnen 
has undertaken the preparation of a 
series of collections for the moving- 
picture organist which should prove 
exceedingly valuable. The first vol- 
ume is a series of andantes suitable as 
picture music, and arranged to be 
played on two-manual and three-man- 
ual organs. A good feature is a sys- 





AMONG ORGAN BUILDERS.. 





_ et 
tem of marking by which the perform. 
er can make a piece short or long as 
may be required. For instance, for 
one andante this direction is given; 

The first sixteen measures can 
played as a unit; then the next thirty. 
five also. If the piece is still not long 
enough, a start can be made from the 
very beginning again. 

If the piece is too long for a scene, a 
stop can be made after the first. six. 
teen measures. If not long enough, the 
allegro can be played for the next four. 
teen measures. Repeat the last two 
measures (13 and 14), then repeat them 
again, playing the left hand part alone 
with a slight ritenuto, which can a). 
ways be extended enough to lead yoy 
to the next title or scene. Make g 
hold on the last note (G) and you will 
be ready to play the next scene in a re. 
lated key, such as, say, C minor or ma- 
jor, E flat major, A flat minor, ete, 





Mrs. H. V. Culp of Dallas, Tex., or. 
ganist and director at the East Dallas 
Christian Church, passed her vacation jn 
Chicago, which is her former home. Mrs, 
Culp is one of the Texas organists who 
have done so much in the last few years 
to make that prospering state a center of 
organ music. 


Church Organs 


Tuned, Repaired, Rebuilt Like 
New. Organists Delighted with 
our Superior New Method of Voic- 
ing. Harp Stop (Beautiful Effect), 











Noiseless Electric Blowers. Old 
Organs Modernized. High Class 
Work. 


E. BROWNE, Pipe Organ Builder, 


P. O. Box 811, Youngstown, Ohio 
Established 1890 








E. J. Siempelkamp 
PIPE ORGANS 


EXPERT TUNING, REPAIRING 
and REBUILDING 


By contract or otherwise. 


ELECTRIC BLOWING PLANTS 
INSTALLED. 


2426 Cedar Street 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Cumberland Phone West 757 W 











JOSEPH G. CIPRIAN 
Pipe Organ Builder 


REPAIRING REBUILDING 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS 


Twenty Years in Business 


Bell Phone 334. Paducah, Ky. 








CARL WIESEMANN 


Palace Theatre 
- DALLAS, TEXAS 








JACOB GERGER 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 


Repairing Rebuilding 
Electric Blowers 

534 West Edgely Street 

Both Phones PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THOS, KELLY 
Organ Builder and Expert Repairman 
30 years practical experience ¥ 
Church and Theatre Organs Maintained and Kept in 
Condition Par Excellence. Old Tracker Organs Fitted 
With the Most Reliable System Electro-Pneumatic 


Pho: Address 918E 
. ° re . 
Sheep 2925J Detroit, Mich. Jefferson Av. 














Walter Keller, Mus. D., F. A. G. 0. 
Director Sherwood Music Schools 
Recitals Instruction 


300 Fine Arts Blidg., CHICAGO 














MARIE V. BRADY 
Organist—Director of Music 


St. Sebastian’s Church Chicago 
Wellington 1921 
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An Organ Student in 
France: An Informal Talk 


By EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 














{Continued from July issue.] 

As to French organs in general, 
anyone who has read Mr. Goodrich’s 
book, “The Organ in France,” will 
have a clear idea of their excellencies. 
I personally love the way in which 
they cling to the essential features of 
the organ. I do not like to consider 
organ stops as a collection of imita- 
tions of orchestral instruments. | 
prefer to consider them as variants of 
organ tone, and I hate to see such essen- 
tial features as mixtures being dropped 
out. Mixtures, to my mind, are as much 
a part of the organ as the open dia- 
pason, and yet there are builders in 
this country who hardly know how to 
build them. The result of their omis- 
sion is the flat, dead, uninteresting 
tone—no matter how powerful—which 
we all know. Mixtures give a natural 
and sparkling brilliancy, and should, 
of course, be used with discretion. 
But they should be there, including a 
powerful one on the great for full 
organ. The French have not given 
so much time to developing solo stops, 
but their ensemble is magnificent. Even 
at that, their beautiful open flutes can- 
not be too highly praised. I also like 
the restrained strings and celestes 
with no knife-edge quality about them. 

In a French organ, as you may 
know, certain stops on each manual, 
particularly reeds and mixtures, are 
arranged on the ventil system. That 
is, one may draw them, but they will 
not speak until the proper foot-pedal 
is locked down. A _ very beautiful 
crescendo or diminuendo may be made 
by using these releases and_ the 
couplers, which also lock down. I do 
not, however, consider this system 
as convenient as, or superior to 
our very efficient combination ac- 
tion. In French organs there is the 
blessing of practically no borrowing 
at all; everything is real, and brilliancy 
is acquired not through superoctave 
couplers, but: through mixtures— 
though the superoctave couplers are 
sometimes also present. The action 
is usually tracker-pneumatic—light on 
the great, very heavy on the choir 
when the swell is coupled to it; but 
this action shows up a player, as it 
will give clear and clean results only 
when the playing is clean and true. 
One can have a real touch on such 
organs. The power and glory of the 
best of these instruments is quite over- 
whelming. 

Now as to modern French organ 
music. I feel that some of the works 
of Lemmens and Boély contained 
germs of the coming greatness. Lem- 
mens’ three sonatas are smooth and 
attractive music, and with his work 
begins the very considerable use of 
Gregorian melodies as a foundation 
for composition, and nothing has 
proved more productive and fruitful of 
worthy music. Then came Cesar 
Franck, of whom I think it may be 
truly said that no one since Bach has 
written such profoundly _ beautiful 
music for the organ. The French 
Piace him next to Bach as a writer 
for organ, and he was the real founder 
of the modern school of French music 
not orly for organ, but for orchestra 
and all mediums of musical expression. 
Then came Guilmant with his brilliant 
allegros and charming, though simple, 
slow movements, and his host of use- 
ful pieces. They say in Paris that 
nothing which he has written com- 
Pares with his improvisations. I un- 
fortunately never heard him in his 
Prime, but Decaux called him “le Roi 
de l’'Orgue”—the king of the organ. 

1s ‘compositions, charming -though 
they are, never attained to the pro- 
fundity of. Franck, Widor or Vierne. 

It seems almost superfluous to speak 
of that grand old gentleman, Widor. 

ith his sweet face and flowing Wind- 
Sor tie and charming manners, he was 
a delightful friend to have, and as an 
executant on the organ he still re- 
tains his remarkable powers. Greatly 
as he is appreciated in this country, 
I think that he is even yet insufficient- 
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ly appreciated, and that his fame will 
continue to grow. He is a wonderful 
example of a man whose mental power 
and insight are ever expanding. His 
very latest symphonies, the “Romane” 
and the “Gothique,” written at an ad- 
vanced age, are his greatest works— 
there is no falling off, as there was in 
Guilmant’s case. Widor likes to put 
stress, in his conversation, on his 
music other than organ music, and 
some of it is splendid, notably the 
“Symphonia Sacra”—an orchestral 
work with chorus—and his mass for 
two orgaus and chorus. This follows 
the French system of accompanying 
the choir on a small chancel organ, 
with interludes on the big organ in 
the rear gallery. I might say that, 
with the rarest exceptions, only solo 
playing is done on the big organ—im- 
provisations, offertories, interludes, 
etc. On the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of the new chancel organ at No- 
tre-Dame, I heard Widor’s mass per- 
formed by Widor and Vierne at the 
two organs—(I think Widor was at 
the small one)—and a screechy but 
effective choir. Widor produces, in 
his compositions, the most remarkable 
massed effects of sonority, and also 
has a divine gift of melody, 

Lastly I would mention Vierne, who 
is the modern giant of organ.composi- 
tion. He was Widor’s pupil, and 
writes more or less in the style of 
Widor’s latest and most austere and 
abstruse works. But he is full of 
every sort of rhythm and energy, and 
I believe that ‘his symphonies are 
classics for all time. His harmony 
and counterpoint are daring and su- 
perb. His comprehension of the in- 
strument and its possibilities is unex- 
celled. It must be said of Widor’s 
work, say, from the Seventh Sym- 
phony on, and ofall of Vierne’s sym- 
phonies, that these are profound, in- 
trospective, intimate music; they need 
to be studied and lived with, but they 
are utterly worth while, and vouchsafe 
new beauties every day to a faithful 
student. It is a pity that an interested 
audience cannot hear music of this 
type twice in succession. The second 
time means so much more than the 
first—the gorgeous dissonances begin 
to impress themselves as beautiful in 
the extreme, and the general plan of 
the work comes to view. I believe 
that the Vierne Third Symphony is 
the most concige and forceful example 
of sonata form—one might almost say 
of sonatina form, so brief are the 
divisions—that I have ever heard, cer- 
tainly in organ music. I recommend 
the first and last movements as among 
the highest points of Vierne’s work. 
Vierne has also written an orchestral 
symphony which is as yet in MSS. 


If I might be so bold as to classify, 
to some degree, modern French organ 
music according to its musical worth, 
I should place in the highest class all 
of Franck’s music with the exception 
of the Allegretto and small harmoni- 
um pieces, Widor’s Fifth, Sixth, Sev- 
enth, Eighth, “Romane” and “Goth- 
ique” Symphonies, Roger Ducasse’s 
“Pastorale,” and Vierne’s four sym- 
phonies. Next to these in importance, 
and well worth study, I would place 
Lemmens’ three sonatas, Guilmant’s 
first seven sonatas, his Finale in 
E flat and Fugue in D, Boéll- 
mann’s Gothic and Second Suites, 
Widor’s first four symphonies, Saint- 
Saens’ twelve beautiful preludes and 
fugues, especially No. 1 in E, Jacob’s 
“Prélude Funébre,” Fugue and Va- 
riation, Maquaire’s Symphony and Ba- 
rié’s Symphony. France has also pro- 
vided us with an enormous amount of 
useful church music, and highly worthy 
music, too, in the everpresent Dubois, 
Boéllmann, Salome, Rousseau, Ro- 
partz, Chausson, Lenormand, Vierne’s 
twenty-four pieces, etc. 





Lemare Goes to Honolulu. 


The farewell concert of Edwin H. 
Lemare, official organist of the city of 
San Francisco, was given in the Ex- 
position Auditorium the last Sunday 
night in June. Mr. Lemare has de- 
parted for Honolulu to give recitals 
there and to supervise the construc- 
tion of a great open-air organ. On 
his return he will make a tour of the 
country during September and Octo- 
ber before taking up his new duties as 
organist for the city of Portland, 
Maine. 





WILL C. 
MACFARLANE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


FOUNDER PORTLAND MUNICIPAL ORGAN 
CONCERTS 





Excerpts From Recent Press Comments 


Macfarlane, was performed with great 
brillianey, and displayed in all details consummate artistry. By all odds it was 


'y 4 ayi “ar a long while in Boston. 
the most satisfying organ playing heard in A ' p in E n ; 
; S. Harrison Lovewel!, in “The Chicago News, July 30, 1920. 


The program, as played by Will C. 


Macfarlane plays with much authority and with a careful regard flee 
variety which is quite essential in making up programs for miscellaneous auc 
ences. The result is that his selections are always Ww ell contrasted. : se 

Ernest Newton Bagg, in “The Springfield Union, January 6, 1921. 
i eres ‘ganist ¢ ‘ lendid musician. 
Macfarlane is a great organist and a sp i : Oe ee 
, Edwin Grasse, in “The Outlook,” New York, February 2, 1921. 


Macfarlane brought out the beautiful tones and harmonies of the great I 
strument. His playing indicated to the thousand or more music lovers in attend- 
ance that he is one of the greatest organists of the United States. Lae 

“The Daily Argus,” Mt, Vernon, New York, February 12, 1921. 


Macfarlane at all times was master of his program and held the audience 
spellbound. Too much praise cannot be given him, and it is hoped that a repeti 
tion of his wenderful work will be possible in the near future, 

“The Saratogian,” Saratoga, New York, January 21, 1921. 


Macfarlane charms big audience at organ recital. ; - 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., June 21, 1920. 


Macfarlane is an artist whose breadth of conception makes whatever he 
plays possess individuality and personality. The crispness and absolute sureness 
of touch possessed by this truly great virtuoso became evident in the very first 


number, ; ys rae ; 
William Bishop Gates, in “The Binghamton Press,” April 23, 1920. 


We enjoyed in the program eclecticism and program rendition the fruits of 
Macfarlane’s seven years of recital effort, during which time he has gone into 
subtle things of playing, and has watched the people to find out how to minister 
both to their entertainment and to their musical uplift. It would be hard to 
remember any event of the kind here that has given quite as much keen 
pleasure. 

, W. E. Woodruff, in “The Record,” Wilkes-Barre, Pa., February 10, 1921. 
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CLARENCE EDDY 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Organ Department, Chicago Musical College 
624 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Residence: 3970 Ellis Ave., Chicago. Telephone: Oakland 842 
RECENT NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS 


There are organists and organists, and Clarence Eddy is one of the elect. 
When men have been heralded from abroad and have come to America with 
great expectations, so far none has been able to take from Chicago’s distin- 
guished artist any of his laurels. And Chicago is not the only city which praises 
Mr. Eddy’s work; he is popular all over the country, especially for the dedication 
of organs. His playing has the stamp of authority; he has musicianship and 
the art of choosing a program.—The Musical Leader, June 23, 1921. 

The pipe organ is a noble, soul-satisfying and ingpiring instrument. One of its 
most illustrious and worthy exponents and mastérs is that great artist and 
admirable gentleman, Clarence Eddy. He has thoroughly solved and demon- 
strated every intricate detail of tone, from highest treble to deep voiced pedal 
note; while regarding the mechanical characteristics and endless resources of his 
chosen medium of expression he is second to none in authority. His musicianly 
performances have poise, grace, grandeur, dignity, and the effect of the tout 
ensemble as he presides in front of the array of keys is indeed superlatively 
grand. America owes to him a debt of gratitude for the share he has taken in 
advancing the true interests of the art divine in this age and generation.— 
Musical Advance, New York, June, 1921. 
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Zephyr Electric Organ Blower 
IS KNOWN ALL OVER THIS LAND 


q Over six thousand equipments in use. 9 Churches have 
found that it is economy to use the Zephyr. 4 Its quiet 
running makes it prominent. 4 It is made entirely out 
of metal, and is not affected by heat, cold or dampness. 


SEND FOR BOOK 


The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 


NEW YORK, The Zephyr Organ Blower Geles Co., 

est 42 
WALTHAM, MASS., 61 Wellington Street a 
OMAHA, NEB., 1218 Farnam Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 311 Elysian Avenue 
NEW ULM, MINN., Vogelpohl & Sons 
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HAT better way could the 
school day be started than 
by the pupils singing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” the accompani- 
ment played by the “King of In- 
struments,” the Pipe Organ. This 
can be made possible by equipping 
our schools with Pipe Organs. 




















HOYT METAL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Two-Ply Organ Pipe Metal 
‘‘The Metal that has made good’”’ 


111 Broadway 300 No. Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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a reproduction of the Symphony Orchestra 


—more vividly 7 
intorprots the 
foal action O~ 
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Organs for Churches, Halls and Theatres 
THE AMERICAN PHOTO PLAYER COMPANY 


CAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK CHI 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. 109 Golden Gate Ave. 


1600 Broadway 











REUTER ORGAN COMPANY 


BUILDERS OF 


The REUTER 


ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC PIPE ORGAN 


Specifications and Estimates 
Cheerfully Submitted Upon Application 


612-18 New Hampshire Street 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, U. S. A. 


Thirty Years of Activity in 
All Phases of Organ 


Construction 


Ask for quotations on any 


SUPPLIES 


you may need 


HERMAN STAHL 


209 West 5th Street ERIE, PA. 








L. D. Morris Organ Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


If it is SATISFACTORY SERVICE you want we can 
furnish it. See us about the regular care of your 
organ or any special work required. 


Our electric fan blowers are all steel, with shafts 
properly supported, having direct connected dynamos 
without belts. The quietest and most efficient blower 
on the market. 


Telephone Harrison 3051 64 E. Van Buren St. 














A RECORD YEAR OF PRODUCTION 


During the Year A. D. 1920 the WICKS PIPE 
ORGAN CO., Highland, IIl., doubled its output, which 
previously was already large. This was made pos- 
sible because of greatly enlarged facilities, and the 
acquisition of more skilled employees. 

A number of Church Organs were among this output. 
All tonally beautiful—all giving the highest of satis- 
faction. 

Write our Church Organ Representative for Detailed 
Information. 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN COMPANY 


“Direct Electric Action Experts” 
HIGHLAND ILLINOIS 
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MOLLER 
PIPE ORGANS 


During the first six months of 1921 we received contracts 
for one hundred and ten pipe organs, more than one-third of 
which were three or four manual instruments. 


In the-same period we shipped one hundred and twenty- 
three. 


This increase in output is possible by improved facilities 
which are now being augmented by another large addition 
to our factory. 


Moller Organs are designed specially for the building, no 
stock parts used, and every one fully guaranteed. 


Our action is sufficiently flexible to meet preferences of 
discriminating organists in console appointments, etc. 


Our entire force of experts is available for consultation on 
all subjects pertaining to pipe organs without obligation. 


Organists and all interested in pipe organs are cordially 
invited to visit our factory and thoroughly inspect our work 
and methods of construction. 


New baoklet with list of over 3,200 Moller Pipe Organs, 
their size and location, on request. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


OF INTEREST TO 
PURCHASERS 


REPORT OF ORGAN COMMITTEE 


to the 


SECOND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
PUTNAM, CONN. 


The committee, moving with the enthusiastic and hearty approval 
of Mrs. Chester E. Child, purposes installing a new, thoroughly 
modern organ, to be purchased with the Chester E. Child fund of 
approximately $7,200, and to be known as the Chester E. Child 
Memorial Organ. It is to be built by the Hall Organ Company, West 
Haven, Connecticut. 

The committee has been through the factory and has heard organs 
of their make in both West Haven and New Haven, where there are 
forty-four Hall organs, and the tone of those heard has been un- 
usually dignified, full and sweet. Opinions regarding the Hall organ 
have been obtained by your committee from many users, and this 
organ is by them confidently recommended to the Society and 
Church. The specifications, with no marks of identification, of three 
bidders have been submitted by your committee to different organists 
of known ability and judgment, and they all advised us to select the 
organ above described. The organ is to be installed ready for use 
on or before December 24th, 1921. Provision has been made on the 
console for an echo organ, which at a cost of $2,000 could some time 
be installed in the north tower at the rear of the church. Thus has 
the committee tried to make provision for some possible future 
memorial or for an addition by the Church. 

(Signed) RAY C. BOSWORTH, Chairman. 


THE 
HALL ORGAN 
COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 








The 
Liberty Chime 
Products 


Eventually you will 
use them 


Where superior tonal quality 
is required, Liberty Chime 
Products are essential. 


Sole Manufacturers 


The KOHLER-LIEBICH C0., Inc. 


1751 Addison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Samuel Pierce 


Organ Pipe 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1847 INCORPORATED 1897 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metal and Wood 
ORGAN STOPS 








LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


Organ Reed Stops 


Reading, Mass. 


A Pipe Organ for every school will produce 
harmony among its pupils and incite them 
to higher and loftier aims. 
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62nd Year ‘ 62nd Year 


ODELL ORGANS 


Your new organ should be better than the last, 
tonally and mechanically. We can help to make it so; 
our full experience of 61 years is at your service in 
every way. The name “Odell” on an organ console 
means that everything we have learned in all these 
years has been done to make that instrument the best 
that can be produced. Start right by asking our help 
in planning the installation. We will gladly respond. 


J. H. @C.S. Odell @ Co. 


407-409 West 42nd Street 
New Yorl City 


Established 
1859 








Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Builders of Organs for 
Churches, Theaters, 
_ Halls and Residences 


Any type of Automatic Player will be furnished 
when required 


Factory: ALLIANCE, OHIO 


A\ustin Organs 


The argument of quality proceeds from 
mechanical structure, its solidity, its 
dependence, its lasting quality—which, 
rubbed down, means low maintenance 
expense. Also from tonal beauty comes 
the quality argument. In both these 
particulars and -in other essentials 
AUSTIN ORGANS stand unsurpassed 
by the output of any factory in the 
world. - 


Varied, interesting and complete infor- 
mation, as all particulars, by writing 
the factory. 


Austin Organ Company 


171 Woodland Street Hartford, Conn. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1846 


ESTEY ORGAN 
COMPANY 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 








Spectfications, Plans, Drawings, Designs, etc., gladly furnished 
pon application 


FACTORIES: BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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HENRY PILCHER’S SONS 
PIPE ORGANS 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SUPERIOR in VOICING, ACTION 
and DESIGN. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


AIOUSE: 


Oo Oo D~ 


‘AS. PIKCHER 


ESTABLISMED 1820 
ESSE QUAM VIDERI 
Ts > ¥ 
A LOUISVILLE, XY. 
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1124124 BurRReLL STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A, 
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